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FarRBANKS-MORSE is the name to think of first when you need 
Diesel engines. The performance records of more than five million 
horsepower of these Diesels prove they have the stamina to stand up 
in sustained, heavy-duty service... that they are built for low main- 
tenance cost as well as low fuel cost. 


* * * 


The outstanding performance records of Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 
have been made in every kind of industrial service ... under every 





imaginable condition. These great engines have competed against 
almost every known source of power and come up first. 


If you need power, or if you want power that costs 
less—applied directly or through Diesel-generator 
sets—ask a Fairbanks-Morse engineer to study 
your problem. 


Magnetos + Railroad Motor Cars and 


Standpipes - Stokers - Farm Equipment FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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KEY: ‘Am.) American Plan; (Zu.) Buropean Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (8) Summer; (W) Winter. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service, Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates. single with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine 








700 ROOMS °« RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Hotel 


an Pranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| Fe os 





<S-ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FLORIDA 
MIAMi—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 5S. EB. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 


blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel A. J, Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up z Monday, 12:30 


SAVANNAN— Now es, @8 SOTO, 303 rooms with bath and 
shower. South's most outstanding hotel. Reasonable 
rates, RM Monday, 1:00. 





ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


4000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 


EDGE my BEACE HOTEL 


Chacarya 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUS OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
Sensiinne on aie 12:18 

































LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 
guests. Direction Dinkier Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath: 
8 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Netl R. Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 


MISSOURI 
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In the ceonler 


Lenn OX of Gunga 


NEW YORK 








‘Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 








EAST 21st STREET 


HOTEL 
| GRAMERCY 
PARK 














NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 25th 
St. (near Sth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 


rooms with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 













HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
HOTEL 


A HILTON 
Carpenter, Gen. Mgr. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


- 





NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBGORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern notei 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels. Ralph 
L. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. L0OU 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 

knewn cround the werid 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E, RUSH, 
Manage 
























TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. *‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best," 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned. BM Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 

WENATCHES—CASCARAN, HOTEL. Newest. largest in 
orid’s Apple ‘tal.’ “eons tioned. Fine food. 

gente Huot. Mer. $2.00 up Eu. RM Thurs. 12:15. 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m. 











Comment on ROTARIAN artir},, 
by readers of THE Rotary 





Encourage Government Careers \ 
Says C. F. Karstaept, Rotarian C) 
Publisher, Daily News lw 
Beloit, Wisconsin id ; 
I found exceedingly interesting th, ‘ue 

views of Senator Claude A. Pepper an; a 

other contributors to the Broadcas that N 

Congress? symposium in THE Roraruy ff yame 

for September. Broadly speaking ieee 

favor anything which will create mors eft 
intelligent interest in good government thous 

It seems to me the question goes deeper MME o> 

than whether to broadcast or not. We a ee 

must go to the source of potentially nla 
better citizens in the making. But how myce! 
to do it? Can the schools, colleges, an; 
universities do it? Can parents do it in 

the home? ml 
We as citizens have been very casf 

less and indifferent. We have allowed 





substandard men to run for office, a Wani 
are now paying the penalty. We n By 
cultivate a taste, a desire, in the hearts 
and minds of our best young people f : | 
career work in government. Then we = 
won't have to put our lawmakers in the I hi 
glass display case of radio to expose to LI 
extoll them. “or 
whet 
‘Young Illiterates’ Is Right! for s% 
Believes ALPHA ELBERFIELD, Rotar the b 
Florist esol 
Kansas City, Missouri lirect 
Your article Young Illiterates of th I, as ¢ 
Highway, by Amos E. Neyhart [THER seas | 
TARIAN for August], is very good. | prem 
surely coincides with our experience serve 
We use two delivery trucks in worth 
business. About two years ago wh ? 
drivers were becoming very scarce, wé *A | 


hired a boy of 17 to drive our deliver 
truck. After being here a few weeks IAN, 3. 
he took the truck out on a certain Sat 
urday and had a fairly serious accident Proces 
Thinking he had learned from his ¢! able a 
perience, we very foolishly got him 


continue driving, and the very né Worl 
Saturday he wrecked our other tru Be 
We feel that we have learned something Wi 
from your article which will be helpt a 
to us in hiring drivers. Aut 
ment, 
Kearney Helps Legislators ete 
Asserts Davin S. Betuune, Rotari = 
Wyoming Manager a 
Equitable Life Assurance Society ge 
Cheyenne, Wyoming = © 
Now More of Us Live, by Paul \ one f 
Kearney [THE Rotarian for August) gm “Der 
gives the best explanation of the ¢! aS M1 
ference between the American Exp and } 
ence Table of Mortality and the so-calle’ bakec 
Commissioners Table, and, perhaps evegm &'™ 
more important, the best explanation of ‘2d. 
the so-called Guertin Bill, that I have The 
seen, even in insurance publications watcl 
Mr. Kearney has made it all simp* tries, 
and clear to the layman, and that ‘gj have 
necessary, particularly for members % in wi 
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gislatures who have been pon- 
over the proposed legislation and 
of whom have thrown up their 
ind refused to act because, as 
i, they could not understand 
was all about, that it was too 


> 


sting Bryce Canyon 
OBERT SPARKS WALKER 
list and Author 
ja, Tennessee 
h interested in the striking 
Bryce Canyon on the cover of 
RIAN for August. As the story 
ne sometime ago when I was in 
k of the woods, this canyon was 
r a farmer by the name of 
When I inquired if the farmer 
hing on record as to what he 
of its marvellous beauty and 
I was told that the only thing 
1 about it v “It is a hell of 
lose a cow.” When I get 


to a mountain of supernal 
I wonder if the natives really 
ite its exquisite features. I still 


GEORGE H. ReEvER, 7'/4 
i States A ny 


York, New York 
ned to see a copy of A World 
In* while on business at the 
Service Office in the city of 
berg, Germany, and inquired 
"any extra copies were available 
There were not. However, as 
ok interested me very much, I 
1 to send for half a dozen copies 
You will readily understand that 
a serviceman with two years over- 
and four battle stars, have a su- 
ne interest in anything that might 
to make the postwar world really 

living in. 


*4A 96-page book containing 30 Ror ARIAN 
discussing postwar reconstruction 
It is available from THE Roram- 


} East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ilii- 
The price is 25 cents; six copies for 


It companion volume, Peace Is a 
ess, containing later articles, is avail- 
t the same price. 


World Needs a Big Laugh 
Believes C. W. Quap, M.D., Rotarian 
est Orange, New Jersey 
remporarily of India” 
thors who discuss military govern- 
trade agreements, education, trade 
etc., seldom have the oppor- 
id, as millions of Amer- 
are having today, at the cross- 
anywhere in the world and see 
imness of the people’s faces. To 
esh out of a happy environment 
e love and song and laughter were 
ich a part of life as the cornbread 
naple sirup for breakfast or the 
1 beans on Saturday night, these 
faces were ugly, repulsive, and— 


to sta 


These grim people have stood by to 
their homes, their farms, indus- 
ries, and communities destroyed. They 
seen their loved ones march away 
n uniforms [Continued on page 57] 
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ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of worry that can only be satisfactorily 
relieved by the helpful assistance of a friendly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 

In insurance matters, it pays to deal with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout the United States, any. one of whom is 
ready and eager to help you when trouble strikes. 








You are never alone with a VanRoy. Solitude be- 
comes friendly when this prince of pipes goes with 
you on journeys up woodland streams or over the 
open road . . . Time’s test confirms the suprem- 






acy of VanRoy—preference of discerning smokers. 










VonRoy sard $5 


VANROY COMPANY, INC. 
Empire State Building, New York | 
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Don’t Get 
on the Train 


to New York 
If Chicago Is Your Destination! 


Your ads are on the right track — 
headed straight for the men who buy 
— when you advertise in a Haire 
Specialized Business Paper. Each 
Haire Publication covers its market 
exclusively — completely — directly. 
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UNDER the standard Constitution for 
Rotary Clubs, provision is made for 
four kinds of membership: active, hon- 
orary, past service, and senior active. 

To become an active member one 
must be an adult male of good character 
and business reputation, engaged as 
proprietor, partner, corporate officer, or 
manager of any worthy and recognized 
business, or hold an important position 
in an executive capacity in such busi- 
ness, or be the local agent or branch 
representative of any worthy and recog- 
nized business, or be engaged in any 
worthy and recognized profession. The 
business or calling of the individual 
should not be substantially the same as 
that of one who is already a member. 

Any active member may recommend 
for additional active membership a fel- 
low executive of his concern, if he is 
qualified under the Constitution. If 
elected to membership, the additional 
active member has the same rights and 
privileges in every way as the original 
active member, except that membership 
of the additional active automatically 
ends with that of the active member. 

Honorary membership may be granted 
to any adult male person who has dis- 
tinguished himself by meritorious serv- 
ice in the furtherance of Rotary ideals 
and who resides within or who is defi- 
nitely associated with the territorial 
limits of the Club. Honorary members 
are exempt from payment of admission 
fees and dues, have no vote, are not 
eligible to hold any office in the Club, 
have no interest in any property of the 
Club, and are not considered as repre- 
senting any business or professional 
classification. They are entitled to at- 
tend all meetings and enjoy all other 
privileges of the Club, but are not en 
titled to any rights or privileges in any 
Club other than the one to which they 
belong. Such membership is automa- 
tically terminated each year. 

A former active member of a Rotary 
Club who becomes ineligible to active 
membership because of his retirement 
from active business or professional life 
may be elected to past service mem- 
bership in his or any other Rotary Club 
if he has held active membership for 
five or more years. 

A man who has held active member- 
ship in one or more Clubs for 20 years, 
or who has reached 65 after having been 
an active member at least five years, or 
who is a present or past officer of Ro- 
tary International may become a senior 
active member by notifying the Club 
Secretary of his intention to do so. 

& & RE 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1,50. 


SEGUN los estatutos modelo de |p; 
Rotary clubs, existen cuatro clases 
socios de Rotary clubs: activos, ho 
rarios, de servicio anterior y veteran 
activos. 

Para ser socio activo se necesita se 
var6n, mayor de edad, observar buen; 
conducta, gozar de sana reputacion me, 
cantil y estar dedicado, como propie 
tario, socio, apoderado o gerente 
cualquier negocio digno y acreditado 
desempenar en tal negocio funcione; 
ejecutivas, o actuar con plena autoriza 
cién como agente local, representante 
director de sucursal, 0 ejercer una p: 
fesién independiente, digna y acredita 
da. Las ocupaciones del individuo | 
deben ser sustancialmente iguales a las 
de otro que ya forme parte del Rotary 
club. 

Todo socio activo puede recomendar 
para socio activo adicional a algun con 
panero de trabajo de su empresa, | 
facultades administrativas, que ret: 
los requisitos estipulados en los estat 
tos. En caso de ser admitido, el so 
activo adicional disfruta de los mism 
derechos y privilegios que el socio a 
tivo original, excepcioén hecha de que s 
calidad de socio termina cuando termina 
la del socio activo original. 

Puede ser elegido socio honorar 
cualquier var6n, mayor de edad, que se 
haya distinguido por servicios merit 
rios en la promocion de los ideales ro 
tarios, y que resida dentro de los limites 
territoriales del club, o se halle en fo 
ma definitiva ligado a dicho territorio 
Los socios honorarios estan exentos de 
pago de cuotas, no tienen voto, ni pue 
den ser elegidos para ningun cargo e! 
el club, ni les corresponde participacio 
en los fondos u otros bienes sociales 
representan clasificaci6n alguna. Tiene! 
derecho a asistir a las reuniones de 
club y a disfrutar de las ventajas q 
el mismo brinde, pero sdlo en el clu 
a que pertenecen y no en ningun ot! 
El socio honorario deja automaticame 
te de serlo en la terminacién de cada 
ano rotario. 

Cualquier ex socio activo de un Ro 
tary club que ya no pueda aceptars 
por haberse retirado del ejercicio activ 
de los negocios o de la vida profesiona 
puede ser admitido como socio de se! 
vicio anterior en su Rotary club, 0 é! 
cualquier otro, con tal que haya sid 
miembro de algun Rotary club po! 
cinco afios o mas. 

El individuo que haya sido socio a 
tivo de uno o mas clubes por 20 afos 
o que llegue a los 65 anos después de 
haber sido socio activo cuando menos 
cinco ahos, o que sea funcionario 0 es 
funcionario de Rotary Internationa 
puede convertirse en socio veterano a 
tivo mediante notificacién al secretari0 
del club en que exprese su intencion en 
tal sentido. 
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Presenting This Month 


Paut P. Harris, Ro- 
tary’s Founder and 
President Emeritus, ear- 
marked five years of his 
young life for a travel 
ling study of man. He 
rode the range, was a 
newspaper reporter and 
an actor, taught in a 
business college, picked 

Harris fruit, worked on a 
trans-Atlantic cattle boat, and sold mar- 
ble. Then, in 1896, he settled down to the 
practice of law in Chicago. 

Editor, author, and lecturer on jour- 
nalism, NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD lives in 
Topeka, Kansas. He has had special ar- 
ticles in many maga- 
zines. 

T. A. WARREN, Wol- 
verhampton, England, 
educator and Rotary’s 
international Presi- 
dent, has met many 
new Rotary faces in re- 
cent weeks. During 
September and October 
his travels will have 
taken him to Clubs in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

GrEoRGE E. SoKoLsky, whose trenchant 
comment on international affairs has 
made him one of the most popular of 
contemporary lecturers on world events, 
is also well known for 
his syndicated newspa- 
per column. He lives in 
New York City. 

Four times a candi 
date for President of 
the United States on the 
Socialist ticket, NoRMAN 
THOMAS comes from a 
family of clergymen 
was one himself for 
many years, serving 
several prominent New York churches. 

This month’s cover is the work of AL- 
BERT H. WINKLER, Chicago artist whose il- 
lustrations have appeared in THE Rorar- 
IAN for more than 20 years. 


—THE CHAIRMEN 








Warren 





Winkler 
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ALE SES Z Fa > ae NN ‘ 
——_—_= — . aa 
me EE 
RECESSIONAL mee 
God of our fathers, known of old— oie 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— — ey 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold => 
Dominion over palm and pine— o> 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, ine 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! —. 
a = 
The tumult and the shouting dies— = 
The captains and the kings depart— =z 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, => 


An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forgetl 


Far-call'd our navies melt away— 


On dune and headland sinks the fire— 


Ni 


Lo, all our pomp of yesterday ——— 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! i— =~ 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, =—- 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! — > 
c= Ss 
lf, drunk with sight of power, we loose — 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— ||| > 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use —s 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— ——=> 
——— 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 











Lest we forget, lest we forget! =— 
For heathen heart that puts her trust Wr 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! SS 
—Rudyard Kipling 
Ben Albert Benson 
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Rotary’s Great Day 


The atomic bomb has shattered selfish complacency; 
now all men must learn the art of living together. 


By Paul P. Harris 


Founder and President Emeritus 
of Rotary International 


WW. INHABITANTS of this 
planet have been as Alpinists 
scaling a mountain. Throughout 
the bruising, tortuous climb, we 
have said again and again: “The 
peak is up there somewhere. It is 
iust beyond the next shoulder. Up 
packs! On trail!” And so we 
struggled on, inching upward. 
Now at last we have attained the 
summit, but short of breath, light 
of head, and blind from glare, we 
cannot see the view for which we 
made this perilous expedition. 

Peace has come and yet we can- 
not fully sense it. The deep sig- 
nificance of victory is obscured. 
We are as if stunned by the im- 
pact of fact on preconceived the- 
ory. Perhaps a look back down 
the trail will help us orient our- 
selves on this strange new height. 

In 20 short, tumultuous weeks 
we have seen war end in Europe, 
have watched peace-loving men 
of 50 nations pour foundations 
for a structure to keep world 
peace, have heard Prussian mili- 
tarism banished at Potsdam, have 
shuddered and prayed as science 
plucked from the tree of knowl- 
edge new death-dealing devices, 
have seen the great power of 
Eurasia enter the Eastern arena, 
and at long, long last have seen 
the last disturber of international 
peace defeated and humble. Were 
there ever in history 20 weeks like 
these? Never! 

But enough of looking back. Al- 
ready the mists on our mountain 
top are lifting. It is time we ad- 
just our eyes to the new light. 
And what do we see? Looming 
near and obvious is the fact that 
for the first time in five years— 
yes, in a decade—the guns of 
every army in the world are quiet. 
We see, or rather feel, total ab- 
sence of war. The silence is 
strange and unreal—but how wel- 
come. Here and there we note a 
cynic rising to mouth the ancient 
shibboleth that war has always 
been and always will be, but we 
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take a measure of hope from the 
fact that his despairing preach- 
ments arouse little enthusiasm. 

But do we not see something 
more as we peer at the panorama 
of peace? Yes! We see a family 
of 2 billion members which, by the 
grace of a God whose patience 
must long ago have worn thin, has 
won a new chance at getting along 
with itself. We see, too, that the 
family has learned, at the cost of 
millions of its beloved sons and 
billions of its treasure, that it ts a 
family, that all men are God’s chil- 
dren, that they share one world. 
We see the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man given standing in 
countries of great power and coun- 
tries of no power. We see that 
ideal acknowledged as the only 
kind of cement that can, in the 
final stress, hold the nations to- 
gether. 

But for all its hidden crevasses 
and sheer adamantine walls, what 
a dazzling prospect is before us! 
Men may live and die in peace 
with each other. Business and in- 
dustry, science and the arts, reli- 
gion and philosophy—to what 
heights can they not rise in the 
years ahead. In all this Rotarians 
cannot fail to rejoice. This new 
and convincing resolve that men 
can get along with other men is 
of the very essence of Rotary. For 
40 long years Rotarians have been 
fostering international under- 
standing and goodwill through a 
world-wide fellowship of business 
and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 

Of the thousands of matters on 


which we of so diverse a complex-. 


ion disagree, there is one on which 
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we are in perfect accord. We be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man, 
and in that cause we unite our 
efforts, gaining in respect for and 
love of our fellow workers. In the 
harmonious unity that welds our 
5,470 Clubs in some 60 different 
nations together, Rotary Interna- 
tional itself offers a preview of a 
world at peace. 

So I appeal to every one of our 
248,000 Rotarians around the 
world to back up the United Na- 
tions in their efforts to advance 
the cause of peace. Our Rotary 
has had many years of experience 
in the field of human relations and 
must turn its experience and its 


mighty influence to telling ac- 
count. This is our day, fellow Ro- 
tarians. This is our Great Day! 


Let us make the most of it. Let 
us use Our influence in the promo- 
tion of tolerance of all forms of 
religious and political ideologies, 
centering the efforts of all nations 
on the one transcendent purpose 
of doing away with international 
lawlessness and creating a world 
of unity and lasting peace. 


Tur time was when the warm 
fellowship of a Rotary Club—the 
kind of fellowship that melts the 
icy barriers on Main Street and 
fuses a community—was a luxury. 
One could get along without it. 
Today—in this age of death-deal- 
ing devices which could make 
moles of all humankind — that 
brand of fellowship blanketing the 
earth is a vital necessity. 

Come now, Rotarians of 60 na- 
tions, ambassadors of goodwill. 
Lift high your voices. Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men. 
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Now That We've Burst the Atom 


By Arthur H. Compton 


Nobel Prize Winner in Physics 


E oy in 1940, when World 
War II was still “the phony war” 
to cynical observers, I wrote in 
these columns that “Either people 
will learn to live together or civ- 
ilization will perish from the face 
of the earth.’’* 

That sober conclusion was based 
not on moral dogma, but on the 
facts of science. Only a few 
months before, three German phy- 
sicists—Drs. Otto Hahn, E. Strass- 
man, and Lise Meitner—had set 
readers of scientific journals aqui- 
ver by announcing they had re- 
leased a prodigious amount of en- 
ergy by breaking up atoms of that 
rare metal, uranium. 

Men of science had long known 
of the existence of atoms, which 
clot in microscopic bits called 
molecules. Only a few decades 
ago we had thought of the atom 
as the smallest conceivable basic 
unit of any matter, and therefore 
indivisible. But the work of Na- 
gaoka, Rutherford, Moseley, and 
others had demonstrated it to be 
a miniature solar system. At its 
core is an electrically charged nu- 
cleus—corresponding to the sun— 
around which spin electrons, 
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Ably qualified to dis- 
cuss atomic energy is 
this author. He was on 
an) advisory committee 
of distinguished phys- 
icists who were behind 
the research that led 
to the atomic bomb and 
directed the phase of 
the work carried on at 
the University of Chicago. It was for his 
research in cosmic and X rays that he has 
been given the Nobel and many other awards. 
His reasoned belief that there is no con- 
flict between science and religion has won 
him a wide following among scientific lay- 
men. Recently he became chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dr. Compton is married, has two sons. He 
is an ardent tennis enthusiast, likes canoe- 
ing, and the accompanying article was fin- 
ished just before he left for a much-needed 
vacation in the Ixke region of Wisconsin. 














We have loosed demoniacal power. We must shackle it, 
then learn how to put it to work for the good of all. 


which are to be likened to planets. 
We knew something about elec- 
trons, because with X rays and 
hot wires as in radio tubes we had 
succeeded in separating them 
from their nuclei. It is the energy 
of such electrons that shows itself 
in the burning of coal or the ex- 
plosion of TNT. But as I noted 
in another article in THE ROTARIAN 
late in 1940,7 incredibly greater 
energy was imprisoned in the nu- 
cleus: 

How can we unlock it, how can we 
break down that nucleus? That is the 
riddle the solution of which is sure to 
produce profound results. Although it 
is an unconquered citadel to date, 
breaches in the walls are steadily be- 
ing made, and spies in the form of 
high-speed particles are bringing us 
information about the inner fortress. 

I was referring, of course, to ex- 
periments then underway which 
preceded the now widely publi- 
cized “Manhattan Project” which 
resulted in the break-up of the 
atom. More accurately, however, 
we should speak of the break-up 
of the atom’s nucleus. Much but 
not all of the story of the family 
life of the nucleus has been told 
in the press. If you would know 
of the awesome energy that is re- 
leased when nuclei of uranium 
atoms are split, go to Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki. 

What President Harry S. Tru- 
man, of the United States, has 
aptly termed “the battle of the 
laboratories” has been won by sci- 
entists of the United Nations. In 
retrospect, it was a desperate gam- 
ble, for it was well known that lab- 
oratories of Axis nations were at 
work upon the problem. That refu- 
gees from Germany and _ Italy 
should have had important roles 
in the work adds a touch of poetic 
justice to the nemesis of nations 


that expounded racial and polit-: 


ical tyranny. 
But now the race is won, and we 


* Science Is Not Enough!, Tue RoTarian, 
February, 1940. 

+From Science Points the Way, Tue 
RorTarRian, October, 1940. 


look ahead. Towering above the 
importance of uncounted techno. 
logical inventions and discoveries 
spurred on by necessities of the 
struggle, is the fact that the 
atomic bomb has blasted wide 
open the door to a future of in. 
credible possibilities. 

Our first problem, catapulted 
upon us by the release of atomic 
energy, is to attain security for 
humanity from the new terror 
President Truman put the fact 
plainly: 

The atomic bomb is too dangerous to 
be loose in a lawless world. This is 
why Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States, who have the secret of 
its production, do not intend to reveal 
that secret until means have _ been 
found to control the bomb so as to 
protect ourselves and the rest of the 
world from the danger of total destruc- 
en: . 

We must constitute ourselves trus- 
tees of this new force—to prevent its 
misuse, and to turn it into the chan 
nels of service to mankind. 

It is an awful responsibility which 
has come to us. 

Let us assume that this respon- 
sibility can be met, and that those 
who possess the secret shall guard 
it well. No nation or no combina- 
tion of nations on the planet would 
dare make war against the three 
custodians. Creators of the bomb 
have done what Alfred Nobel 
thought he had achieved when he 
invented dynamite: make war s0 
terrible and destructive that men 
would be frightened into peace. 

That is the condition now. But 
how long will it last? 

How long will it be before sci- 
entists of other countries, now de- 
nied the secret, discover it for 
themselves? Will it be one year 
or five, ten or twenty? What has 
been wrenched from Natures 
close reserve by one group of re- 
search men will not long elude ef- 
forts of others. 

What then? A rival atomic 
bomb, developed by an aggressor, 
could precipitate a global holo- 
caust beside which world wars of 
our experience would be as the 
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Little Man, Where to? 


clacking of wooden swords of boys 
at play 

Going if not already gone are 
such natural defenses as moun- 
tains and oceans. With airplanes 
able to hurtle atomic bombs upon 
any city anywhere, some men now 
have the means of destroying all— 
and war is passing from illogic to 
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idiocy. Science is forcing the hand 
of the statesman. The control 
promised by President Truman 
will give humanity a period of 
grace for security against misuse 
of the bomb, but we must give 
thought to adapting our political 
institutions to new conditions be- 
fore it is too late. Chancellor Rob- 





By D. R. Fitzpatrick 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ert Maynard Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, thinks a world 
State has now become necessary. 
In a radio forum, a few days fol- 
lowing the bombing of Nagasaki, 
he declared: 

I have been opposed to the idea be- 
cause no moral basis for it existed—no 
world conscience [Continued on page §1) 
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I. WAS 1935. In Germany, Adolf 
Hitler had just sent his 66 million 
Herrenvolk into transports of joy 
with his declaration that the Reich 
would raise a conscript army of 


one-half million men. In Italy, 
Benito Mussolini fretted over de- 
lays in his conquest of Ethiopia. 
In the United States, General 
Douglas MacArthur pleaded, as 
chief of staff, for funds with which 
to mechanize the national Army 
And in Britain an “alarmist” by 
the name of Winston Churchill, a 
member of Parliament widely 
known as a prolific publicist, had 
written: 

“When the situation was man- 
ageable, it was neglected; and now 
that it’s thoroughly out of hand, 
we apply too late the remedies 
which then might have effected a 


cure. There is nothing new in the 
story. It’s as old as the Sibylline 
Books. It falls into the long, dis- 


mal catalogue of the fruitlessness 
of experience and the confirmed 
unteachability of mankind. 

“Want of foresight, unwilling- 
ness to act when action would be 
simple and effective; lack of clear 
thinking; confusion of counsel un- 
til the emergency comes, until self- 
preservation strikes its jarring 
gong. These are the features 
which constitute the endless repe- 
tition of history.” 

Maybe ten years have passed 
since Winston Churchill penned 
those harsh words, but in that dec- 
ade, and mainly because of that 
very lethargy he so bitterly in- 
dicted, a war which began in Po- 
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land (or was it in Spain 
or Ethiopia or Man- 
churia?) has swept and 
seared our entire globe. At last the 
guns are silent everywhere, but 
even now, as we slowly begin to 
climb up from the worst war in 
human history, foolish men talk 
cynically of “the next one.” 

If we had men of perception in 
the ’20s and ’30s (and we did have 
them in every country), why, 
then, did we get war? If we had 
capable and worthy leaders, why 
did they not lead us to the peace 
so earnestly desired by every de- 
cent man? 

If that question could be an- 
swered with a single sentence, it 
would be: We got war because 
our leaders, who wanted peace as 
much as you or I, lacked the back- 
ing of an informed public opinion 
that would support them in bold 
and maybe self-sacrificing efforts 
to keep the peace. Fully to answer 
it, however, we must reread the 
pathetic and tragic history of 1918 
to 1939. 

We emerged from World War I 
proclaiming that we had fought 
the war to end all wars; that we 
would punish the guilty; that we 
would abolish the German general 
staff which had maneuvered the 
war; that we, the free peoples of 
the world, would get together and 
would keep together at all cost. 
And so we formed a League of Na- 
tions, a universal insurance policy 
against repetition of what we had 
just endured. 

But the war had been long and 
exhausting and the free peoples 
were tired. Among them there 
quickly spread a burning desire to 
get away and keep away from any- 


thing even suggesting war. The 
conquests of peace were much 


more alluring. 

Disarmament? We were for it. 
In my homeland the all-embracing 
League of Nations Peace Ballot 
proved the vast majority of people 
abhorred armaments because they 
felt they would lead to war. 





Pacifism?—we wore the mantle 
proudly as a symbol of our deep 
desire for peace. “This House’ 
proclaimed the Oxford University 
Union, “will under no circum. 
stances fight for King and coun. 
try.” 

It was natural from this set of 
circumstances that the free na. 
tions should grow apart. Isolation 
had come not merely to America, 
as some think, but to almost every 
nation on the globe, to smal! na- 
tions as well as large. Fearing 
that if they banded together to in- 
sure their own peace they would 
thus provoke the aggressor, the 
small nations crawled into their 
solitary shells as eagerly as did 
the greater powers. 

To be sure, there were in most 
countries, as I have noted, a few 
knowledgeable men who cried in 
the wilderness, but 
their cries were disre- 
garded. The policy of 
appeasement in Brit- 
ain, so criticized in 
many places, arose in 
reality from that same 
public opinion which believed in 
those now remote days that any 
elaborate preparation for defense 
must in the long run lead to ¢a- 
tastrophe. 

Think back to Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of Britain from 
1935 to 1937. Challenged one day 
that he had done nothing while 
Hitler was rising, he replied that 
if he had proclaimed he was out 
for rearmament, he would have lost 
the election. He probably would 
have lost it. Well advised as he 
must have been of the growing 
menace in Continental Europe, he 
nevertheless could go no further 
than public opinion permitted 
Thus a world that roundly de- 
nounced Mr. Baldwin and later 
Mr. Chamberlain for their seem- 
ing impotence was in fact criticiz- 
ing not only them but the British 
people, including me. 

Fresher in our memories is the 
popular demand for a Second 
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freedom fails, chalk up a victory for ignorance and 
e of the common man to rise to his opportunities. 


Front against the Nazis. Fully a 
vear before D Day, it rose in a 
crescendo of resolutions, editori- 
als, and wall scrawlings. The 
clamor Was so persistent and so 
loud that weaker men_ than 
Churchill and Roosevelt might 
have given way. We now know 
the cost would have been a bloody 
massacre of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of men. 

In the case of British military 
intervention in Greece, again the 
public shouted for action. In 
Britain, mass meetings and sec- 
tions of the press demanded with- 
drawal, without proving they real- 
ly knew the facts. How could 
these people, without deep knowl- 
edge of that dangerous problem, 
without fully entering into the 
right or wrong of the problem, 
form a balanced judgment? At the 
same time, quite different parts of 
the public were, without a better 
background of the facts, express- 
ing just as violent disagreement 
with Britain’s apparent siding 
with Russia in the Polish case. 

Some nations set limits to free- 
dom of expression, not always be- 
cause they are opposed to it, but 
because they know that if it is not 
wisely used it can on occasion pos- 
itively endanger the State. In 
democratic countries we vigorous- 
ly protect our right to speak freely 
on any subject of our own choos- 
ing. This is our most precious 
heritage. We proclaim our right to 
freedom of expression and our de- 
termination to have it at all costs. 

jut what are the costs? Given 
a Government not strong enough 
to face popular clamor, a situation 
can develop—has in the past de- 
veloped—under which a democra- 
cy jeopardizes its very life as 
against nations directed into a sin- 
gle purpose from above. 

Here, then, is our problem as 
freemen. We must develop great 
leaders—but we must also develop 
great followers. So how, then, can 
we cultivate an informed public 
Opinion which will insure that we 
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By T. A. Warret 


govern ourselves intelligently, 
courageously, and even adventur- 
ously? 

Even were I not an educator my 
primary answer would be: “by ed- 
ucation,” for the potential power 
of education for young and old is 
unlimited. Adolf Hitler taught us 
something of the amazing powers 
of education. Assaying his dread- 
ful aims coldly, merciless:y, he at 
least conceived those almost limit- 
less possibilities of education. He 
educated for death. But I am ad- 
vocating the kind of education 
that is as free as his was fettered, 
as inspired as his was regimented, 
as advanced as his was reaction- 
ary. For it follows inevitably that 
that country which has the freest, 
most inspired, and most advanced 
system of education will inherit in 
due course the best public wisdom 
and the safest public opinion. 


Generally speaking, the free na- 


tions are alone in this effort to 
raise and broaden the thinking of 
their peoples. They realize the 
wisdom of it, the long-term safety 
in it. On every hand we see edu- 
cational reform and advance un- 
der consideration even while arm- 
ies fight. An example is the Brit- 
ish Education Act 
of 1944, which Lady 
Simon described in 
the article Better 
Schools for Brit- 
ain’s Children in 
THe Rotarian for 
May, 1945. Born 
largely from the ex- 





perience of the war, that great. 


program of progressive change 
aims, in effect, at a broad and rapid 
advance of ordinary and adult ed- 
ucation on liberal lines as the best 
means of rearing a race capable of 
digging for the truth and of de- 
vising means of advancement to- 
ward really inspired citizenship. 
It is unfortunate that the word 
“education” calls into so many 
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Tilustrations by Wilfred Jones 


minds only a picture of children 
rowed up in classrooms, or college 
students roaming campuses. But 
how much more—how very much 
more—is education than mere 
textbooks and curriculums! What, 
for example, is a newspaper or this 
magazine if not an educative me- 
dium? What is the purpose of lec- 
ture series, women’s club pro- 
grams, debating societies, Boy 
Scout troops, and church forums 
if not to “lead out”—and that’s all 
education means—the thinking of 
the people they touch? All these 
and the thousand and one similar 
groupings of human society are 
educational factors of immense 
importance. True, not all are use- 
ful, not all are free to seek the 
truth: but all have their effect up- 
on that illusive power we know as 
public opinion. 

In the foregoing list of opinion 
molders there is an outstanding 
omission. I made it deliberately. 
It is, of course, our own Rotary— 
a movement whose actual and p-- 
tential influence on human be- 
havior is almost of startling di- 
mensions. Within the short space 
of 40 years we have grown from 
one Club with a handful of mem- 
bers to the organization of today 
with 5,470 Clubs and 248,000 Ro- 
tarians in some 60 nations or re- 
gions. Many men in high position 
have learned what Rotary means 
by the experience of being Rotari- 
ans—Clinton P. Anderson and 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, new 
members of President Truman’s 
Cabinet, for example; or Anthony 
Eden or Ezequiel Padilla or Jan 
Masaryk. There is significance in 
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the fact that seven chairmen of na- 
tional delegations at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, and a score more 
members of the delegations, were 
Rotarians. 

Such facts and such figures are 
but an outward and visible sign 
that the world is hungry for our 
simple mission. Rotary’s growth 
and its practices and its potentials 
go far beyond any numerical as- 
sessment. Think of this: 


I. each of some 5,470 individu- 
al communities throughout the 
earth, anywhere from 20 to 700 
local business and _ professional 
men—men mostly of high stand- 
ing and influence, if you please— 
foregather in fellowship each 
week. Yes! to eat and chat to- 
gether; but also to hear an inform- 
ative message on any subject from 
“Bretton Woods” or the “Chinese 
Census” to the “Care and Feeding 
of Chrysanthemums.” Artists and 
speakers with outstanding mes- 
sages more and more find them- 
selves on Rotary platforms—more 
and more seek that platform. In 
the power of our weekly platform, 
reaching as it does a quarter mil- 
lion community leaders, we have 
an opportunity without equal. 

Think, too, of our 50,000 Club 
and international Committees— 
exploring week by week and 
month by month the countless 
problems that disturb the human 
family. Add to them our hundreds 
of intercity meetings, District As- 
semblies and Conferences, Inter- 
national Assemblies and Conven- 
tions. Every one a forum of free 
men speaking freely and without 
hindrance or handicap. 

Then our Institutes of Interna- 
tional Understanding: to adult and 
high-school audiences in mere 
hamlets and great metropolises, 


they bring speakers of firsthand 
experience in world problems. Our 
first Institute was held in 1936; 
last year there were 401 of these 
deliberative forums in 401 com- 
munities, with a total audience of 
at least 1% million. 

And what of our Rotary press? 
Some 3,000 Clubs _ publishing 
weekly bulletins, each of them a 
power in the large or small Rotary 
community it serves. A dozen Ro- 
tary Districts or regions each cov- 
ering a large area with a printed 
organ of indigenous origin and lo- 
cal interest. And this magazine, 
THE RoTARIAN—the one continu- 
ous personal tie between Rotary 
International and some 201,000 in- 
dividual Rotarians in various 
lands who receive and read it 
every month: also a source of in- 
spiration and information to thou- 
sands of others, who read it in 
non-Rotary homes, schools, and 
libraries. 

Revista Roraria, Rotary’s offi- 
cial magazine in Spanish—18,000 
Rotarians in Ibero-America look 
for it each month. Eight thousand 
other copies go to non-Rotarians 
to whom North American Ro- 
tarians send it as a Fourth Object 
gift, to school and public libraries, 
and to Spanish classes. 

In its popular debates-of-the- 
month (which have appeared in 
every issue for 12 years) THE Ro- 
TARIAN has given us a technique 
for the handling of important con- 
troversial issues which, without 
such impartial treatment as the 
magazine gives them, might rend 
our fellowships. Many a Club ar- 
ranges debates as weekly pro- 
grams, drawing on this material. 

International broadcasts, sound 
motion pictures, recordings, and 
even television—these modern in- 
struments, too, have helped spread 


OPPORTUNITY IS HERE! 


Early in World War II, Major 
General J. F. C. Fuller, distinguished 
British military historian, wrote: 

**People do not realize that war 
is not an end in itself, but, instead, 
a means toward an end: the estab- 


lishment of a peace which will be 
more acceptable to the world as a 
whole than the peace we know the 
enemy is aiming at.’’ 

The opportunity—won by blood 
and sweat and tears—to establish 
that sort of peace is here. That it 


also is a responsibility is the key- 
note of President Warren’s article 
—and 200 others published in THE 
ROTARIAN since October, 1939. 
Many appeared under the running 
titles ‘‘We Face a Poor World,’’ ‘‘A 
World to LIVE In,’’ and, most re- 
cently, ‘‘Peace Is a Process.’’ Presi- 
dent Warren’s article concludes the 
last. Now, attention shifts to the 
Charter of San Francisco, and on 
page 14 is the current installment 
of a sequence explaining it.—E£ds. 








the simple crusade for Decengey 
under the aegis of Rotary. 

My point, of course, is that 4) 
this vast collection of Club pro. 
grams, lectures, literature, an 
radio programs has a most Obvioys 
effect on public opinion. This ag. 
pect was doubtless never cop. 
sidered on the inauguration of oy, 
movement. But today it is prob. 
ably the major achievement of Ro. 
tary; and here, in my view, lies 
our greatest future contribution t, 
world fraternity and advance. 
ment. 

We began from nothing. We be. 
gin the second 40 years, in thi; 
fateful period in history, as a viri|; 
organization moving forward 
rapidly. We can, and I believe we 
shall, much more than double ow 
numbers in this second 40. Bu 
any great movement will die of in- 
anition unless it is properly and 
fruitfully used. And to what bet- 
ter objective could we direct ou 
power than to helping men to seek 
the truth, so fortifying them als 
that they will stand for it in the 
market place? It is not our task 
to frame the political or religious 
opinions of any man; but it is our 
task to seek for fact as the sane 
basis for the views we as indivi- 
duals must form if we are to be 
assets and not liabilities in the free 
communities. 


Tae world stands today wonder- 
fully delivered. By the mercy oi 
God, we free peoples have a fresh 
chance. Out of our well nigh 
ruined civilization we have begun 
to build what appears a surer road 
to peace. The barbarian promised 
the world his peace—the peace 0! 
slavery—for 1,000 years. What 
happens now may easily shape the 
world toward a peace in freedom 
for that same 1,000 years. But even 
our splendid start—the blueprint 
for the United Nations—will come 
to nothing unless the free peoples, 
the man in the street, stand be- 
hind it in knowledge and in cour- 
age. And a Rotarian, above al! 
people, because he belongs to an 
organization dedicated to interna- 
tional understanding and good- 
will, surely cannot be excused i! 
he fails to take at least some trou: 
ble to find and play his part in the 
great events now shaping them- 
selves toward, we hope, a new 
Jerusalem. 
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World Educators Mobilize 


They will meet in London to set up a new body 
to work with the Economic and Social Council. 
































OTHER INTERNATIONAL BODIES 
The new organization “codperate” 
with certain upuelaliaed cgiadlae, both 
public and private, of international 
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scope. This provision may open up the 
way for relations with service clubs 
established in -many countries, as well 
as the professional educational bodies. 











“Around the school lies the town," declares a 
recent statement of the Youth Service Committee 
of Rotary International. Educators from the United 
Nations who will meet in London November | would 
probably revise it to read: "Around the school lies 
the world!" 

For they are there to set up an Educational and 
Cultural Organization to make schools and cultural 
agencies rrore effective in promoting international 
understanding and codperation. Details are yet to 
be worked out, but the above chart gives the plan 
of the organization as charted by the Allied Minis- 
ters of Education who have been meeting in Eng- 
land for three years. 

Specifically, ECO is to: 

|. Facilitate consultation among educational and 
cultural leaders of the United Nations. 

2. Aid in promoting the free flow of information 
and ideas, especially those pertaining to educational 
and cultural developments. 

3. Foster the growth of educational and cultural 
programs which advance peace and security. 

4. Develop and make available useful educational 
and cultural plans and materials. 

5. Make and encourage studies and research. 

6. Aid countries that need and ask for help in de- 
veloping their educational and cultural life. 

Numerous “alternatives” are offered for composi- 
tion of the various subbodies, but of special interest 
to Rotarians of the world is the provision for co- 
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Speration with “other specialized international or- 
ganizations, both public and private." This may 
point the way for ‘‘consultants’’ such as were pro- 
vided by 42 nonofficial organizations, Rotary Inter- 
national among them, for the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. 

With ECO being set up, the pattern of the post- 
war organization of the world becomes clearer. 
Over all is the United Nations Organization itself, 
with its six “principal organs"—the Security Coun- 
cil esti om pages |4-15), the General Assem- 
bly, the Economic and Social Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council (having to do with backward peoples 
and former enemy possessions}, the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat.* 

Under the General Assembly is the Economic and 
Social Council, and bracketed under it will be ECO, 
as well as the world organizations started prior to 
the Conference at San Francisco (the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization,{ the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund,} and the 
International Civil Aviation Organizationyr) and 
bodies yet to be set up to deal with trade, labor, 
immigration, etc. 





*See chart of the "principal organs," page 9, The Rotarian for Sep- 
tember, 1945; also Opportunity at San Francisco, by Harold E. Stas- 
sen, May, 1945; Report from San Francisco, by Leland D. Case, July, 
1945; San Francisco: Gateway to Peace, by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
August, 1945; Smai/ States and the Charter, by Herbert Vere Evatt, 
September, 1945. 

+See Setting the Pattern for Peace, by James T. Shotwell, The 
Rotarian, August, 1943. 

tSee Bretton Woods: an Elucidation, by Phil S. Hanna, The Rotarian, 
October, 1944. 

vy See Aviation: A Global Problem Child, by Luis Machado, The 
Rotarian, February, 1945. 
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PaRIs, FRANCE 


IFTY nations met at San Fran- 

cisco and wrote a constitution 

for the United Nations. What 
a tour de force! Already the Five 
Big Powers, including the United 
States, which refrained from ac- 
cepting the League of Nations, 
have approved the Charter of San 
Francisco. 

It is vastly superior to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. They, in 
reality, consisted of a skeleton 
stuffed with redundancies express- 
ing the same idea in different 
forms scattered throughout the 
various paragraphs. In the Char- 
ter of San Francisco the concepts 
are clearer and more exact. To the 
great nations, which hold the 
necessary privilege of permanent 
seats on the Security Council, is 
given the responsibility of service, 
under the control of the Assembly. 
Powers of the Assembly, on which 
all member-nations have equal 
representation, have been definite- 
ly and clearly expressed in amend- 
ments adopted. 

To assess the value, to judge the 
scope of this historic act at San 
Francisco, I must compare it with 
a similar historic act of 26 years 
ago: the year 1919, when the 
League of Nations was created. 
That grand and righteous dream 
also emerged from enthusiasm and 
faith. But the Charter of San 
Francisco was born of a world 


-bruised anew, in which whole na- 


tions suffered destruction, desola- 
tion, cold, and hunger. Even as I 
write, our eyes are turned toward 
the final convulsions in the Pacific 
of what we fervently hope will be 
our last world war. 

The disillusionment that fol- 
lowed the League of Nations must 
not blind us to what was at- 
tempted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Though at the outset, 
our good intentions led us too far 
in erasing the past from the tab- 
lets of our mind, most of the 
amendments adopted were actu- 
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Than the League 







About the Security Council enforcement arm 9 


the world organization set up at San Francisco 


By Joseph Paul-Boncoy 


ally drawn from the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It was 
agreed not to build wholly anew, 
but to better, to fortify, to reform, 
taking into account the dearly 
bought experience, the faults of 
commission and of omission, that 
which. had been accomplished and 
that which had miscarried, to pro- 
tect the new institution from the 
same defeat. 

Let us give a rapid glance at the 
Charter of San Francisco. Let us 
see where it extends and utilizes 
anew the League of Nations; 
wherein it is different; wherein it 
is better; and perhaps wherein it 
is not so good. 

First of all, we find a great fact, 
an immense fact, the impact of 
which will be disclosed in the fu- 
ture. It is that: 

An international force has been 
created. 

This is what the League of Na- 
tions lacked and this was the prin- 
cipal cause of its failure. But the 
Security Council of the United 
Nations will never be unarmed 
when violence arises as was the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

At the heart of the League of 
Nations, the keystone of its edi- 
fice, stood Article 16; and in this 
article was a great void. When 
we had used conciliation and arbi- 
tration and all other peaceable 
means to curb the aggressor who 
continued his wicked works, it 
was declared obligatory for all of 
the member States to employ po- 
litical sanctions, economic sanc- 
tions, and financial sanctions de- 
cided by the Council, then to 


@ Fourth in a series, begun in 
July, on the United Nations. 
Next month, James T. Shot- 
well will tell the Economic 
and Social Council's réle. 


Former Premier of Fran, 


break off all diplomatic relation; 
and to cease all communicat; 

between the nationals of the goo; 
nations and those of the aggresso; 
This was the political, economi 
and moral blockade of the aggres. 
sor nation. Well, it was good; hy 
it wasn’t enough. Suppose the ae. 
gressor employed force to hely 
himself? Yes, that’s what hap. 
pened in Manchuria, Ethiopia, the 
Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslo. 
vakia, Poland. The aggressor be. 
gan by the use of force and facei 
the League of Nations with hi: 
aggression as a fait accompli. Ani 
then? Only one means remained 
It was to oppose force by force 

But to do that, there were read 
no soldiers, no munitions, no stra- 
tegic plans. Article 16 of t 
League Covenant limited t 
Council to recommending to the 
various affected Governments that 
soldiers, planes, and ships were 
needed and that they should fur- 
nish their quotas to enforce the 
dicta of the League. 

The word recommend spells the 
possible refusal to act. In fact, the 
States did refuse, or rather, [0 
fear they would refuse, they were 
never asked. And the unarmei 
Council of the League of Nation: 
went from capitulation to capitu- 
lation, crowned by the surrende 
of Bordeaux, proving the maxim 
of our great thinker, Pascal, that 
“Force without justice is tyranny 
justice without force is mockery 

With the United Nations Char- 
ter written at San Francisco 
things are different. This time the 
obligation is forceful and exact: 


+ 


1. All members of the United Na 
tions, in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, undertake to make aval: 
able to the Security Council, on 1s 
call and in accordance with a specié 
agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, = 
cluding rights of passage, necessal) 
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for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

9 Such agreement or agreements 
chall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their degrees of readiness 
and general location, and the nature 
of the facilities and assistance to be 
provi led. 

The right of passage provision 
has a long, painful history. It was 
mentioned explicitly in Article 16 
of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, but its violation has weighed 
heavily on the maintenance of 
peace and on the fate of France. 

It was due to the nonrecogni- 
tion of the right of passage 
through Poland and Rumania for 
the Russian troops that the east- 
ern pact, into which the Franco- 
Russian pact was intended to de- 
velop and which was negotiated 
as early as 1933, failed. It was due 
to that failure that the effective in- 
tervention of the Russian Army 
against Germany was not possible 


at that stage. 


It was because the same right 
of passage was not recognized in 
1938 that there was hesitation to 
help Czechoslovakia and that we 
had to bow down to the dictates 
of Munich. 


I 1939, a note from Marshal 
Voroshiloff stated that it was part- 
ly owing to the nonrecognition of 
that same right in Poland that the 
Anglo-French negotiations with 
Russia failed. And in 1940, at the 
time of the great German advance, 
conditions would have been much 
different if, instead of a Spanish 
Government which had broken off 
relations with the League of Na- 
tions, we had had a republican 
Spain which, under Article 16 of 
the Covenant, would have allowed 
French retreating troops to cross 
Spain and reach the shores of 
North Africa. 

Every country threatened by 
aggression has the same interest 
in seeing rail, shipping, and air 
transport facilities furnished by its 
neighbor in order to receive more 
rapidly the help sent by more dis- 
lant countries. Thus the right of 
passage is an essential element in 
security, and I deem it great prog- 
ress that the principle has been 
recognized in the Charter of San 
Francisco. 

Under the San Francisco Char- 
ter, a General Staff is to be created, 
composed of heads of the general 
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staffs of the Five Great Powers: 
the United States, Russia, Eng- 
land, France, and China. As the 
technical and military counsel of 
the Security Council, this Staff 
will be answerable (under the di- 
rection of the Council) for the de- 
ployment of the armed forces 
placed at the disposition of the 
Council. 

Need I speak of the deep satis- 
faction that I felt—after 15 years 
of struggle at Geneva for lack of 
just this—when these arrange- 
ments were accepted, on my mo- 
tion, by the unanimous vote of 
the 50 nations at San Francisco? 

But what of the “veto”—that 
right conferred on each of the 
Five Great Powers holding perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council 
to oppose coercive measures and 
to hold in check the two-thirds’ 
majority of the 11 members of the 
Council? 

Certainly it is unfortunate that 
the world is not ripe for a real in- 
ternational sovereignty, in which 
each nation would bow to the will 
of the majority. But when we 
consider that this right, cursed 
with the ugly name of “veto,” 
which has been reserved to the 
great powers is nothing more or 
less than a guaranty of unanimity 
among them, this becomes real 
progress beyond the old League 
of Nations. Its “unanimity rule” 
was applicable to all nations with- 
out reserve and the solitary veto 
of a tiny nation might block the 
decisions of the great powers and 
the will of the great majority of 
the others. 

Truly, I must admit that in my 
15 years’ experience in the old 
League I cannot remember a sin- 
gle case where the smaller powers 


FRANCE'S ‘ELDER STATESMAN’ 


The name Joseph Paul-Boncour is known well 
to all familiar with the effort of the old 
League of Nations for collective security. 
Born in 1873 in the Loire region, he en- 
tered politics as a youth, serving France as 
Senator, Cabinet Minister, Premier, and a 
delegate to the San Francisco Conference. 
In 1940 he opposed granting full powers to 
Marshal Pétain and later was compelled to 
hide, in Southern France, from the Nazis. 





thus stopped action by the greater 
powers when they were deter- 
mined on a course of action; but a 
lack of resolution as the result of 
this power prevented a decis:ve 
course of action and contributed 
largely to the decline of the 
League. It would have been better 
to admit, frankly, that the unani- 
mous accord of the great powers 
was necessary to employ coercive 
measures. 


Tue BIG powers must under- 
stand the great responsibility that 
devolves upon them. I can boil 
my own impression of the Charter 
down to a simple sentence: The 
strength and the weakness of the 
United Nations lies in mutual un- 
derstanding among the Five Great 
Powers—the United States, Rus- 
sia, the United Kingdom, France, 
and China. 

If they remain united in time 
of peace as they were during the 
war, there can be no doubt that 
their formidable power to make 
war by the concerted mass of 
arms and armies and resources 
will stop with the certainty of de- 
feat any putative aggressor before 
he moves. While they remain 
united, the world may slumber in 
peace. If they break apart, ag- 
gression is possible, and the future 
is dark indeed. 

After two months of constant 
participation in the discussions of 
the Big Five at San Francisco, I 
have the comforting feeling that 
the Five Great Powers will re- 
main united! At all events, it is 
the desire of France, so recently 
able to reassume in full her place 
as one of the great powers, to do 
everything possible to bind that 
union. 





The author as sketched by 
Artists Derso and Kelen. 
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The Advantage of Handicap: 






Visit an Army hospital, as did the author, and talk 
with the veterans who are learning how to live we'l 
though they may be minus a .eg, an arm, or an eye. 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author and Psychologist 


“Take you.” The top sergeant 
heeded not his persecutors. “You 
were born with two legs. So you 
learn to do things with them. But 
if you’d been born with 
one leg, what? I’ll tell you 
what. You'd have learned 
things to do with one leg. 
Like being President of 
the U.S.A. Or running 
steel mills. Or being a 
bank president.” 

) “The fellow has some- 


thing,” the chief gunner 
piped up. “Look at Roose- 


. “He had to 


THE AUTHOR—psychologist, phil- 
osopher, professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity 38 years, best known as auth- 
or of the book Life Begins at Forty. 


E WERE on military hospi- 
tal grounds. Soldiers were 
drenching themselves in 

California sunshine. 

“It’s simple.” The top sergeant 
threw a streamer of kelp at the 
horizon somewhere east of Some- 
where-in-the-Pacific. 

“Here comes Dr. Einstein.” Pri- 
vate FC nodded at the sergeant, 
then winked his first-class glass 
eye at me. “Look out when he 
says ‘simple.’” 

“I said ‘simple’ and that’s it,” 
the top sergeant repeated. “Say 
you're born in a barn. You look 
around and find four legs. They 
all belong to you, see? Now what? 
You try ‘em out. Soon you learn 
things you can do with four legs.” 

“Such as leading a dog's life,” 
the second lieutenant cut in. 

“Now again somebody is born 
with three legs—’’ 

“And he learns to be a tripod for 
a cameraman!”’ 

“Or a milking stool.” 
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no legs 
speak of,” the top ser- 
geant nodded. “But he seems to 
have gone quite a long way on no 
legs. And I might mention other 
no-legged fellows.” 

“Yourself for instance,” Private 
FC said—then to me: “He’s going 
back to be general manager of a 
woolen mill. He was foreman 
there before Pearl Harbor. Then 
he sat a few weeks on a transport 
and wrote letters to his old boss— 
and they gave him a $1,000 bonus 
just for one idea that saved the 
mills thousands of dollars.” 

“But I still don’t understand,” 
I said. 

The top sergeant smiled, then 
pulled up his trousers. I saw two 
of the niftiest artificial feet that 
were ever fastened to a brave man. 

Now I understood why the doc- 
tors at the Army hospital up the 
beach had turned me over to this 
top sergeant. I had wanted to 
learn from the men themselves 
how well they were adjusting to 
life after the Army had done all 
it could to compensate for lost 
eyes and ears and limbs. I had 
heard of miracles performed here, 
but was not prepared for the mir- 
acles I met. These men. Not 


seven-day wonders, they, but li 
long wonders! The Army contri). 
uted half of the wonder, they | 
the rest. By the afternoon's en 
I had learned the advantages 
having a handicap. 

This is something new in thy 
world. When I was a boy, peop 
wept over the handicapped, len 
them money, gave them fro 
seats in church (with no pe 
rent), and cheered them by assu 
ing them that they wouldn't | 
blind or deaf or lame and hunch. 
backed or hare-lipped in the Next 
World. Nobody expected them: 
do much beside sitting around and 
being sorry for themselves—curs- 
ing God on the side. How that has 
changed! 

These handicapped men 
slowly evolving a new philosoph 
of life. It is not a philosophy 
resignation and self-pity nor of in- 
potence and defeat. This is, | re- 
peat, something new in the world 
The young grasp it instantly, bu! 
not their elders. 

“I’d never know that I wear a 
hearing aid,” a Los Angeles radio 
engineer in this group said, “if it 
weren't for older people patting 
my shoulder on the street or 
shouting at me, to make me hear 
or muttering words of encourage- 
ment at me.” 

Now, this same radio engineer 
had to give up his career because, 
even with his hearing aid, he could 
not distinguish sounds and tones 
keenly enough to handle delicate 
repair jobs. So he had trained 
himself to apply radio to geophys 
ics in oil prospecting; and he al 
ready has been promised a job in 
Texas. 

He will soon be demonstrating 4 
paradox of this new philosophy 
which one of the outstanding ex 
perts in rehabilitation at an Army 
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hospital has neatly phrased thus: 
“Handicapped men can compete 
jormally equipped men on 
terms only if they accept 
nally the fact that they can- 
not compete on even terms.” 

The top sergeant made this 
cle: “T’ve got the best eyes in 
the Army,” he said. “But I can’t 
see in the dark the way a rat can. 
| have good sniffers. But I can’t 
, tenth of the things my dog 
dor My ears are good too. But 

log hears better. Why should 

I’ve got too much else to 

do—for instance, eat chow pretty 

And he pulled himself up 

on his patent legs as we started 
the gravel path. 

He had emotionally accepted the 
if his limitation. Oh, you may 
that just means to laugh off 
handicap with a joke. Like 

the boy who lost his right index 
in battle and then went 
nd telling his friends that he 


with 


evel 


» 
I weep: 


could no longer point with pride 
it that it didn’t make much 
difference, inasmuch as there were 


so few things left at which a fel- 
low might point with pride. 
You are wrong. The boy was 
mg too. It is old-fashioned to 


"I SAW two of the niftiest 
artificial feet that were ever 
fastened to a brave man.” 
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jest at scars. Laughter only hides 
a deeper resentment or a stern 
resignation. It is an effort to es- 
cape the bitter truth. The men 
with the new philosophy do not 
seek escape. They accept. And 
they do so without bravado, with- 
out jests, without any thought 
save that of finding out how to 
make the best of a sorry mess. 
The advantage of having a 
handicap begins to appear the in- 
stant you know it’s a handicap. 











It grows into a great advantage as 
soon as you take the same attitude 
toward it which even the old- 
timers of my generation have long 
taken toward weak eyes. Don't 
sit around and be brave. Go see 
an oculist. Get the right glasses. 
Or have a surgeon cut out the 
foggy lenses and give you new 


ones, probably of glass (though 
they can graft in somebody else’s 
good lenses in a pinch). 

“Keep a stiff.upper lip!” coun- 


Illustrations by Wi dubrey Gray 
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selled the elders of my generation 

“Be sensible. Get wise to the 
new gadgets and use them!” say 
the youngsters of today. 

The second lieutenant told me 
about his ears—useless 
shell exploded a hundred feet 
away as he lay in a fox hole 

“I can’t hear a sound, except 
through my skull and with this 
gadget.” He pointed to his bone- 
conduction hearing aid “First 
gain I scored was no Pollyanna 
stuff. I trained myself to listen 
I found that I'd never really lis- 
tened to anything all my life. Now 
I had to. Now I'm taking in ten 
times as much as I used to with 
good ears. I’m just noticing more 
and finding meaning in more 


since a 


on 

a too, I have to concen- 
trate. I can’t drift along as I used 
to, trusting to luck to pick up 
whatever was worth while. So 
I’m wide awake all the time. And 
you don’t know how good it feels. 
And last of all, this business of lip 
reading. For a while I thought 
my handicap was going to lick me 
But one day I caught on to read- 
ing lips. And then I began to en- 
joy it. Finally I realized I could 
do things that folks with 
ears can’t do. And that made me 
feel superior.” 

“Like that rainy night at the 
bowling alley.” It was Lefty, the 
gunner with one hand, who was 
chuckling. “Tell em.” 

“Oh, that!” The second lieuten- 
ant grinned weakly. “Yeh, it was 
raining down in State Street. 
Lefty and I were standing on the 
corner to catch a bus back to the 
hospital. We noticed two nice 
girls about 40 feet from us. They 
were standing in front of a bowl- 
ing alley. Says one of them: ‘Gee, 
I'd like to bowl. Wish one of 
those nice soldiers would take me 
in.’ The other girl says: ‘I’m for 
the tall, dark one. I wonder if 
they'd let us pick them up.’ 

“I walked up and took a deep 
bow. ‘Okeh, we'll pick you up.’ 
And we did. And they're still 
talking about my reading their 
lips 40 feet away on a rainy 
night. But it was nothing. They 
stood under a street light.” 

“And so we lived happily for- 
ever after,” Lefty chimed in. 
“Loot’s marrying the tall one next 
month. I got to wait a year before 


good 
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getting Clara—she’s the little yel- 
low birdie.” 

He went on to tell me some- 
thing I'd have had trouble believ- 
ing if I were not prepared for al- 
most any marvel. He said that in 
the Army training for the hard-of- 
hearing, the fellows who show the 
slightest aptitude for “listening” 
to people’s postures and gestures 
are trained carefully in this sub- 


tle art. Now and then a man 
comes ‘along who “hears” better 


through the way people stand or 
walk or smile or shake hands or 
toss their heads than they ever 
hear from mere lip reading. The 
men who do best at this odd art 
seem to be those who suffer fram 
a relatively 
would app 
something f 
pitch of ¥v 
vaguely hea 
not catch ar 

There ah 
kinds of 
those who a 
and those W 
handicaps 4 
make worse 
they can @§ 
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or be excuset 
When I beg 
hard-of-heari 
years ago, Di 
brilliant expe 
Johns Hopké 
that about se 
hard-of-heari: 
much of thei 
because they 

At one @&& 
group I put 
sent to me & 
justment by, 
cian. She had, 
terly with her morrrer over a deli- 
cate personal problem involved in 
the death of her first baby. Her 
mother was a shrill nagger with a 
vile temper. After a fierce battle 
one day, the daughter turned on 
the mother and said firmly: “I'll 
never listen to you again. Never!” 
A few hours later she went stone 
deaf. When she first came to me, 
we had to communicate through 
pencil and paper. She could not 
read lips with the greatest effort. 
It took five years to break down 
this hysterical state—for it was 
just that—and even then it was 
only partially remedied. 





At the other extreme stands th, 


soldier who was slightly de ifenes 
by the concussion of a near.) 


shell. He too became stone he 
in the hospital. But the Arm 
knows how to handle these fellow: 
now. For many years physicians 
have been using sodium amyta]: 
break down the rigors of mind anq 
body that go with such hyster; , 
conditions. In the now famo) 
clinics of Tunisia, while we were 
chasing Rommel out of Afrj 


Army physicians developed a yar. 
iation of the technique that hg 
proved amazingly successful wit; 
many handicapped men who haye 
had their own reasons for wishing 
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up and face facts. 

My top-sergeant friend put it 
better as we strolled down the 
big, cool corridor of the great hos- 
pital: 

“The day you find there are 
some things you can’t do, you be- 
gin to grow interested in the 
things you can. Then, if you're 
smart, you use what you know and 
all the useful gadgets you can find 
to make the most of whatevef 
powers you’ve got. And you Ile 
it go at that, just as everybody 
does. Yes, everybody let’s it go 
at that. Everybody except the 
crazy ones.” 
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approached the wealthiest man in 


the vicinity, J. R. Webster, a white 
jlumberman and mill owner. Webh- 


fudiments of home sanitation. 


Now that the school was well 
underway, President Jones sent 
a letter to his university class- 
mates and other Northern friends, 
telling them about the school. “I 
wanted them to help because the 
school was worth helping, not be- 
cause they liked me or felt sorry 
for me,” he explains. 

A few small contributions came 
in. Then one day W. O. and E. C. 
Finkbine, members of the college 
fraternity for’ which Jones had 
worked, paid a surprise visit. “I 
made up my mind to ask them for 
$100,” Jones said. “But before I 
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could quite get my courage up, 
one of them said, ‘We own 800 
acres right near your school. Dad 
cut the lumber off it. If you want 
the land, Laurence, it’s yours.’ ” 

The Hydes, pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, started a fine herd of 
purebred Ayrshires. C. L. Dayton, 
a retired businessman whose hob- 
by was orcharding, gave 500 fruit 
and pecan trees, which now pro- 
duce all the fruit and nuts the 
school needs. 

Money came in, too, but not fast 
enough to take care of the grow- 
ing needs of the school and its 
poverty-stricken students. Jones 








CUIIStrucuvll was Tess trian half the 
normal figure per cubic foot. 

Contributions continue to ar- 
rive daily for the school from 
whites and Negroes, from North 
and South. Sergeant C. M. Buck- 
ler, a former student, collected 
$454 from his buddies overseas 
and sent it in. Dr. Jones also col- 
lects clothing that the students 
may make over, shoes that they 
may repair, bedding, old furniture. 
A plow or a flatiron, a saw or a 
dozen baby chicks—the school 
uses anything. 


PINEY WOODS has 440 students. They 
made the bricks and cut the lumber for 
buildings on their 1,700-acre campus. 















The curriculum at Piney Woods 
has kept pace with the expansion 
of the plant. From the beginning 
Jones’s motto has been: Teach 
boys and girls what they need. 
They learn to work with their 
hands, to make their living; they 
study academic subjects to become 
articulate and adjusted to Ameri- 
can culture; and their sane moral 
and religious training substitutes 
duty and love for superstition and 
fear. 

Today the 30 teachers, mostly 
Negro, some white, offer first-class 
vocational training in agriculture, 
carpentry, plumbing and steamfit- 
ting, auto mechanics, masonry, 
printing, cooking, sewing, laundry 
work, bookkeeping, stenography. 
Every student must take a thor- 
ough course in at least two of these 
fields, so that if work is scarce in 
one line he can turn to another. 
Courses are offered from the pri- 
mary grade through junior col- 
lege. 

The students learn by doing. 
They milk 50 cows daily, weigh 
the milk from each, and determine 
which cows are mere “boarders.” 
They learn modern cropping prac- 
tices such as terracing and con- 
tour plowing, and they experiment 
in growing kudzu and tung trees. 

From [Continued on page 49] 
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selled the elders of my generation. 

“Be sensible. Get wise to the 
new gadgets and use them!”’ say 
the youngsters of today. 

The second lieutenant told me 
about his ears—useless since a 
shell exploded a hundred feet 
away as he lay in a fox hole 

“I can’t hear a sound, except 
through my skull and with this 
gadget.” He pointed to his bone- 
conduction hearing aid “First 
gain I scored was no Pollyanna 
stuff. I trained myself to listen. 
I found that I’d never really lis- 
tened to anything all my life. Now 
I had to. Now I'm taking in ten 
times as much as I used to with 
good ears. I’m just noticing more 
and finding meaning in more. 


on 

Biter too, I have to concen- 
trate. I can’t drift along as I used 
to, trusting to luck to pick up 
whatever was worth while. So 
I’m wide awake all the time. And 
you don’t know how good it feels. 
And last of all, this business of lip 
reading. For a while I thought 
my handicap was going to lick me. 
But one day I caught on to read- 
ing lips. And then I began to en- 
joy it. Finally I realized I could 
do things that folks with good 
ears can’t do. And that made me 
feel superior.” 

“Like that rainy night at the 
bowling alley.” It was Lefty, the 
gunner with one hand, who was 
chuckling. “Tell ’em.” 

“Oh, that!” The second lieuten- 
ant grinned weakly. “Yeh, it was 
raining down in State Street. 
Lefty and I were standing on the 
corner to catch a bus back to the 
hospital. We noticed two nice 
girls about 40 feet from us. They 
were standing in front of a bowl- 
ing alley. Says one of them: ‘Gee, 
I'd like to bowl. Wish one of 
those nice soldiers would take me 
in.’ The other girl says: ‘I’m for 
the tall, dark one. I wonder if 
they'd let us pick them up.’ 

“I walked up and took a deep 
bow. ‘Okeh, we'll pick you up.’ 
And we did. And they’re still 
talking about my reading their 
lips 40 feet away on a rainy 
night. But it was nothing. They 
stood under a street light.” 

“And so we lived happily for- 
ever after,” Lefty chimed in. 
“Loot’s marrying the tall one next 
month. I got to wait a year before 
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getting Clara—she’s the little yel- 
low birdie.” 

He went on to tell me some- 
thing I'd have had trouble believ- 
ing if I were not prepared for al- 
most any marvel. He said that in 
the Army training for the hard-of- 
hearing, the fellows who show the 
slightest aptitude for “listening” 
to people’s postures and gestures 
are trained carefully in this sub- 
tle art. Now and then a man 
comes ‘along who “hears” better 
through the way people stand or 
walk or smile or shake hands or 
toss their heads than they ever 
hear from mere lip reading. The 
men who do best at this odd art 
seem to be those who suffer from 
a relatively slight hearing loss. It 
would appear that they gather 
something from the mere tone and 
pitch of voice which they can 
vaguely hear even when they can- 
not catch an articulated sound. 

There always have been two 
kinds of handicapped people: 
those who accept their handicaps, 
and those who suffer from slight 
handicaps which they want to 
make worse because, with such, 
they can escape responsibilities, 
dodge work, live on their friends, 
or be excused from irksome duties. 
When I began the study of the 
hard-of-hearing more than 25 
years ago, Dr. Samuel Crowe, the 
brilliant experimental scientist of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, told me 
that about seven out of every ten 
hard-of-hearing patients had lost 
much of their ability to hear just 
because they didn’t want to hear. 

At one extreme in this vast 
group I put a woman who was 
sent to me for personality read- 
justment by a New York physi- 
cian. She had been quarrelling bit- 
terly with her mother over a deli- 
cate personal problem involved in 
the death of her first baby. Her 
mother was a shrill nagger with a 
vile temper. After a fierce battle 
one day, the daughter turned on 
the mother and said firmly: “TI’ll 
never listen to you again. Never!” 
A few hours later she went stone 
deaf. When she first came to me, 
we had to communicate through 
pencil and paper. She could not 
read lips with the greatest effort. 
It took five years to break down 

this hysterical state—for it was 
just that—and even then it was 
only partially remedied. 






At the other extreme stands the 
soldier who was slightly de ifene4 
by the concussion of a near-.jy 
shell. He too became stone deat 
in the hospital. But the Arm 
knows how to handle these fellows 
now. For many years physician; 
have been using sodium an ytal t 
break down the rigors of mind anq 
body that go with such hysterj ' 
conditions. In the now fampoy; 
clinics of Tunisia, while we wer. 
chasing Rommel out of Africa 
Army physicians developed a yay. 
iation of the technique that ha 
proved amazingly successful with 
many handicapped men who haye 
had their own reasons for wishing 
to make their handicaps worse jp. 
stead of better. 

The Army uses sodium pento. 
thal as well as the older sodium 
amytal. The effect is first to re. 
lax the patient completely. |p 
this limp state he babbles without 
any inhibitions. A clever and 
persistent psychologist can then 
cross-examine him and discover 
his suppressed past. Once the pa- 
tient has “blown off,”’ he changes 
amazingly. He comes out of his 
mild narcosis, often muttering 
“Well, now I’m all right, Doc. 
got that off my chest. Now I've 
something to live for.” 


Bespire the deep differences 
between the hysterical woman 
and the soldiers, note the same 
basic method is used to bring them 
back to the best possible mental 
and physical health. They are not 
deaf, but merely have refused to 
listen in order to gain some per- 
sonal benefit, perhaps to justify 
their own inferiorities. So they 
must be trained to see their han- 
dicaps as they really are—to grow 
up and face facts. 

My top-sergeant friend put it 
better as we strolled down the 
big, cool corridor of the great hos- 
pital: 

“The day you find there are 
some things you can’t do, you be- 
gin to grow interested in the 
things you can. Then, if you're 
smart, you use what you know and 
all the useful gadgets you can find 
to make the most of whatevel 
powers you’ve got. And you Ilé 
it go at that, just as everybody 
does. Yes, everybody let’s it go 
at that. Everybody except the 
crazy ones.” 
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1y Woods 


n Antrim Crawford 


ached the wealthiest man in 


the \ icinity, J. R. Webster, a white 

erman and mill owner. Web- 
ster listened to his story. Finally 
the lumberman said: 

‘I’ve always claimed it was 
plumb silly to try to educate these 
niggers around here. But, young 
man, you’ve got guts and a prac- 
tical idea. I’ll give you 10,000 feet 
of lumber, and you can have credit 


for any more you need.” 

With their own hands Professor 
Jones and his students put up a 
substantial frame building. The 
enrollment leaped to 85. The 40- 
acre tract was planted to corn and 
garden truck—no cotton. A white 
farmer gave the school a Duroc- 
Jersey sow about to farrow. The 
professor and his pupils built a 
hog-tight fence—a lesson to a com- 
munity where swine were allowed 
to run wild. Jones was soon able 
to devote the arithmetic lessons to 
figuring profits from good crops 
and well-cared-for livestock, and 
the English classes to little essays 
about sound farming and the 
homes it could be made to develop. 
In addition he taught agriculture, 
carpentry, basketmaking, and the 
rudiments of home sanitation. 


Now that the school was well 
underway, President Jones sent 
a letter to his university class- 
mates and other Northern friends, 
telling them about the school. “I 
wanted them to help because the 
school was worth helping, not be- 
cause they liked me or felt sorry 
for me,” he explains. 

A few small contributions came 
in. Then one day W. O. and E. C. 
Finkbine, members of the college 
fraternity for’ which Jones had 
worked, paid a surprise visit. “I 
made up my mind to ask them for 
$100,” Jones said. “But before I 
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could quite get my courage up, 
one of them said, ‘We own 800 
acres right near your school. Dad 
cut the lumber off it. If you want 
the land, Laurence, it’s yours.’ ” 

The Hydes, pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, started a fine herd of 
purebred Ayrshires. C. L. Dayton, 
a retired businessman whose hob- 
by was orcharding, gave 500 fruit 
and pecan trees, which now pro- 
duce all the fruit and nuts the 
school needs. 

Money came in, too, but not fast 
enough to take care of the grow- 
ing needs of the school and its 
poverty-stricken students. Jones 
organized a group of singers from 
the student body, built a make- 
shift bus on an old chassis, and 
took them over the country giv- 
ing concerts. At Marshalltown, 
Iowa, where he grew up, the Ro- 
tary Club sponsored a concert and 
cleared $1,000 for the school. Jones 
himself wrote the lyrics and com- 
posed the music for a song, Sweet 
Memories of Dixie, which brought 
in enough money to provide edu- 
cation for 40 penniless boys and 
girls. He organized a semipro 
baseball team that played in hun- 
dreds of communities and brought 
in more dollars. Jones himself 
gave Chautauqua lectures, pinch- 
hitting at the piano when needed. 

The result of the efforts was not 
only a fine farm, producing 60 per- 
cent of the food consumed by the 
students, but five handsome brick 
buildings and 20 frame structures 
—all erected by the students. They 
made the brick; they cut the lum- 
ber and processed it; they put up 
the buildings. The young folks 
got the practice, and the cost of 
construction was less than half the 
normal figure per cubic foot. 

Contributions continue to ar- 
rive daily for the school from 
whites and Negroes, from North 
and South. Sergeant C. M. Buck- 
ler, a former student, collected 
$454 from his buddies overseas 
and sent it in. Dr. Jones also col- 
lects clothing that the students 
may make over, shoes that they 
may repair, bedding, old furniture. 
A plow or a flatiron, a saw or a 
dozen baby chicks—the school 
uses anything. 


PINEY WOODS has 440 students. They 
made the bricks and cut the lumber for 
buildings on their 1,700-acre campus. 


The curriculum at Piney Woods 
has kept pace with the expansion 
of the plant. From the beginning 
Jones’s motto has been: Teach 
boys and girls what they need. 
They learn to work with their 
hands, to make their living; they 
study academic subjects to become 
articulate and adjusted to Ameri- 
can culture; and their sane moral 
and religious training substitutes 
duty and love for superstition and 
fear. 

Today the 30 teachers, mostly 
Negro, some white, offer first-class 
vocational training in agriculture, 
carpentry, plumbing and steamfit- 
ting, auto mechanics, masonry, 
printing, cooking, sewing, laundry 
work, bookkeeping, stenography. 
Every student must take a thor- 
ough course in at least two of these 
fields, so that if work is scarce in 
one line he can turn to another. 
Courses are offered from the pri- 
mary grade through junior col- 
lege. 

The students learn by doing. 
They milk 50 cows daily, weigh 
the milk from each, and determine 
which cows are mere “boarders.” 
They learn modern cropping prac- 
tices such as terracing and con- 
tour plowing, and they experiment 
in growing kudzu and tung trees. 

From [Continued on page 49] 
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The 


BROUGHT from Spain 
400 years ago, the 
remains of Columbus 


are said to 
the Ciudad 
Cathedral 





rest in 
Trujillo 
(below). 





land that Christopher Cojjmos 


ALL INTO conversation with a1 
the streets of Ciudad Trujillo, 
long he will tell you how, 400 year 
Hernando Cortes trod these very ston — 
his way to conquer Mexico; how Jua 
de Leon left from this precise spot in 


of the Fountain of Youth; how Fran ae 
zarro stopped here on his way to « 
Peru; and how Vasco Nunez de Balbx 
on from this point to discover the Pa 

You'll gather that you are in an old 
of the New World. You are. In point of 
tlement this city, the capital of the Do: 
ican Republic, is the oldest, for Bart} 
mew Columbus established here in 149 
first permanent European settlement 
Americas. His more famous brother, C 
topher, had discovered the site fou: 
before and had named the island H 
ola. For centuries both the land a: 
were known as Santo Domingo. The capit 
was renamed Ciudad Trujillo, in honor 
President Rafael L. Trujillo, when it wa 
almost completely rebuilt following the hur 
ricane which swept it in 1930. 

The Dominican Republic occupies tha 
eastern two-thirds of the island, and, wit 
its 19,332 square miles, is about half the siz 
of Kentucky. Haiti occupies the rest of the 
island. Spain ceded the last of its holdings 
to the French in 1795. At one time the Re 
public was under Haitian rule. Indepent 
ence was won in 1844. NORA} 

ama 


Today the Dominican Republic is a pro 
gressing, predominantly agricultural] nation 
nearly five-sixths of its 1,768,000 inhabi 
tants living in rural regions. The topogre 
phy has been likened to a piece of crum 
pled paper, so extensive are the foliage-clad 
mountain ranges and fertile valleys. 

Sugar cane has been the outstanding crop 
since colonial days, sugar and its deriva 
tives accounting for three-fourths of the 
total value of exports today. Other leading 
products are cocoa, coffee, molasses, starch, 
gold (mined since Columbus’ time), cor, 
bananas, cattle, tobacco, hides and skins, 
and woods. Although undeveloped, there 
are various types of mineral resources. 

When the Rotary Club of Ciu- 
dad Trujillo was organized in 
1943, the chain of Rotary in Span- 
ish- and Portuguese-speaking 
countries was completed. Clubs 
have since been added in Puerto 
Plata, San Pedro de Macoris, 
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90 Rotarians in the Republi 
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for example, recentl: normal-schoo! 
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A CONCRETE restoration of the ceiba tree to which Columbus 


anchored the Santa Maria, one of his three caravels 
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NORAMIC view (above) of Ciudad Trujillo, including a bridge over 


Note the banner offering “$1.00 for your old iron 
lower right) reflect the city’s modernness and its hospitality 
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A close-up of the main shopping street (lower left) 
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THATCHED-ROOF huts in a native village and oxen drawing a sugar-plantation cart. 
Dominican Republic lies in the Torrid Zone, the temperature averages 78, and it rarely gets 7 


CITIZENS of Ciudad Trujillo keep up with the news. They often congregate in front of news 
offices to scan late bulletins, or tune in any of the city’s more than a dozen radio s 


“ 








THIS OBELISK marks the capital 
city’s recently completed palm-bor- 
dered George Washington Avenue. 


A BEAUTIFULLY decorated children’s room in the pavillion at a kiddies’ playground whic 
named in honor of Ramfis, the little son of President Trujillo. Notice the “R" on the chai 
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cattle, before 1500, but it wasn't until recently that purebred 


There are 3 million acres capable of furnishing year-round pasture. 


ury in Ciudad Trujillo. . . . Various vocational educational institutions flourish in 
tepublic, which is proud of its University of Santo Domingo; it was founded in 1558. 
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trim structures, which house governmental departments, are symbolic of progress in the Re- 
which was the first country in the Americas to make diphtheria immunization compulsory. 
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A REFRESHING drink of coconut milk (above) 
and the cool juice of freshly picked oranges 
(below) are pleasures Dominicans treasure. 
Much of their fruit is consumed domestically. 
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a lawyer—who are members of President Truman’s Cabing. 


By George Kennedy 


Washington Correspondent 


T 1E MARBLE front-office of the 
vast United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Indiana-lime- 
tone Department of Labor face 
each other, 1,000 feet apart, across 
the famous Mall in Washington, 
D. C. An active Rotarian is in 
command of each—Clinton P. An- 
derson, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, of Spokane, Washington. 

The path of service has led these 
men to high places, difficult prob- 
lems, and weighty responsibilities. 
Clint Anderson attributes his en- 
tire career to a fork in the road 
when he was faced with the choice 
of “economic security” as an em- 
ployee or being a Rotary District 
Governor. Lew Schwellenbach has 
a long record of public service, 
pointed up by three years of com- 
mittee work in his Rotary Club. 

Clint Anderson stands six foot 
two. There is a touch of gray in 
his curly, middle-parted hair. His 
spectacles add to his appearance 
of ability He wears double- 
breasted suits. 

Every day, from 9 until 5, 
his waiting room fills with 
visitors his secretaries have 
scheduled for 15-minute con- 
ferences. He does not know 
who is coming through the 
door next. They may be busi- 
nessmen, farmers, folks from 
home, or Congressmen, com- 
ing singly or in delegations. 


ANDERSON—A forthright report 
” on food shortages led to his Secre- 
4 tary of Agriculture appointment. 
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It’s a key job that Clint A 
son has. The United State 
be fed—but America is also hs 
ing feed a war-ravaged world 
bor, machinery, seeds, fertil 
insecticides, meats of all kind eM 
these represent problems to ( 

Anderson and the 20,000 « 

ployees in his offices and | vin 
60,000 more D. of A. men scatti 
throughout the country. 

Clint came to Washingto1 
Congressman from New Mexico i Conve 
1940, served ably, but what caught ecte 
the eye and favor of President rvic 
Truman were his reports on meat 
and sugar shortages. Judge of th 1937 | 
New Mexican’s conception of pu tl 
lic service by this recent state- 
ment: “I have no sympathy wit! 
the notion that it is any part s 
the function of a public official t 
protect the people from the truth he wa 

Clint Anderson was _ born 
Swedish parents 49 years ago 
Centerville, South Dakota. Whi when 
attending Dakota Wesleyan Uni- Cong) 
versity, at Mitchell, he was report- He 
er on the daily Republican, pub hoo 
lished by W. R. Ronald, later to # thous 
be a Director of Rotary Interna- etta 





tional. Clint’s study of law at the son § 
University of Michigan was inter- servic 
rupted by World War I. He tried West 
to enlist but was turned down five 
Tuberculosis—and a serious cas vher 
of it. For a year he battled it i ready 
a New Mexico hospital, and wor tive 
Then he went to work again, on Cli 
an Albuquerque newspaper and and « 
soon became managing editor. A Alon; 
casualty insurance firm offered lame 
hima job. The salary was consid- Dewe 
erably less than he got on the foun 
newspaper, but Clint scented op- Bord 
portunity. He took the job. his b 
And became a Rotarian. He pose 
served as President of the Albu- yout] 
querque Club. When he was tural 
elected District Governor, his boss the s 
demurred. The task would take Ac 
time and travel. But Clint mad fice s 


his decision—perhaps the most cessc 
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mentous in his life. Believing 
public service is the pre- 
mium men should pay for living,” 
»» drew on his savings, borrowed 

ne and bought out his em- 

Ind siover. Within a year he could 
let. f hts bank loan out of profit 
District 115 


4} 
Li 


Rotarians of 
ey never had a more effi- 
rovernor 

30, Clint became Chairman 
iew Magazine Committee of 
International, and reo. 
1 THE ROTARIAN from cover 
r. Drawing on his own pro- 
1] journalistic experience, 
ployed the late Douglas C 
Murtrie, a distinguished typog- 
to restyle the format. He 
lded to the staff the two men 
. charge of editorial and busi- 
nanagement, and launched 

ial policies still followed 
vas in 1932, at its Seattle 
nvention, Rotary International 
cted him President. But unpaid 
for Rotary did not hold 
eat n back in a business way. In 


ent ce 


’ he organized his own under- 
ting firm, the New Mexico Mu- 
Company, under- 
ting workmen’s compensation 


Casualty 


rance. He was 
irer of New Mexico when 
as the only New Mexican able 
se a million-dollar bond, and 
held various public offices 
hen New Mexico sent him to 
ngress in 1940. 

He lives in Washington with his 
hool-sweetheart wife, known to 
t thousands of Rotarians as Henri- 
their daughter Nancy and 
Sherburne (now in military 
ervice). But his heart is in the 
ed West—at his Lazy V Cross ranch, 
miles from Albuquerque, 
Se vyhere saddle ponies are always 
idy; or in open spaces of his na- 

1 tive State, South Dakota. 
Mn Clint’s hobbies are horsebacking 
d collecting books on the West 
Hamlin Garland, 
Adams, John 


appointed 


\ 
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d- Dewey, and others, he was a 

founder of Friends of the Middle 

p- Border, an association seated at 

s boyhood home town. Its pur- 

le pose is to help town and country 

youth understand and develop cul- 

AS tural resources of the Dakotas and 
3S the surrounding region. 

e Across the Mall from Clint’s of- 

le fice sits Lew Schwellenbach, suc- 


st cessor to Mme. Frances Perkins. 
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For the first time in 12 
years a male secretary 
is in the outer office, 
and a spittoon is under 
the Secretary’s desk 
30rn in Superior, Wis- 
consin, 51 years ago, 
Lew Schwellenbach 
came as an infant with 
his parents to Spokane. 
There his father died 
while Lew was a boy, 
so he helped put him- 
self through school by 
selling papers. He was 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington 
Law School in 1917 and, 
after war service as a 
corporal, returned to 
Seattle to practice law. 

His ability was quick- 
ly recognized, both by 
the legal fraternity and 
the public. In 1934, the 
State of Washington 
sent him to the U. S 
Senate, from which he 
was to resign in 1940 
to accept the Federal 
judgeship of eastern 
Washington. He was 
appointed Secretary of Labor in 
June, 1945, by President Truman 

While he was Federal judge Lew 
Schwellenbach became an active 
Rotarian. His fellow Spokane 
member, Fred K. Jones, now a 
Director of Rotary International, 
recalls that it was Al. J. Sartori, a 
Past President, who was asked to 
notify Judge Schwellenbach of his 
election. Not revealing his mis- 
sion, Rotarian Sartori asked the 
judge if he had ever thought of 
joining a Rotary Club, whether he 
might like to become a member in 
Spokane. 

“I would,” was the reply. “I 
would like to be a member of an 
organization where I would be 
‘Lew’ and not ‘your honor’!” 

Spokane Rotarians conferred 
honorary membership on Lew at 
a luncheon last June. After noti- 
fication by President Frank A. 
Woodworth, Rotarian Lew spoke, 
simply and directly. The loneliest 
months of his life, he said, were 
those spent in Spokane after he 
returned from the nation’s capital 
as a Federal judge. Then Rotary 
fellowship was opened to him. It 
had brought him many new and 
true friends. He had especially 
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SCHWELLENBACH—He must grapple with 


postwar employer-employee problems of the 
greatest industrial country in the world. 





enjoyed his three years’ service on 
the Classification Committee. He 
would miss his Spokane Rotary 
associations. 

His buoyant personality and oc- 
casional speeches will likewise 
be missed by Spokane Rotarians. 
But the honor they have paid him 
puts them on record as believing 
they have sent a big man to Wash- 
ington for a big job 
better labor relations in tne 
greatest industrial nation in the 
world. 

I, who am doing this sketch, am 
not a Rotarian. But I write as an 
observant newsman and as a Citi- 
zen when I note that these two 
men — Anderson and Schwellen- 
bach — are distinguished public 
servants. I hope that the Rotary 
school of service has produced 
many more of their caliber. Every 
country of the world will have 
need of such men in the trying 
reconstruction days ahead. 
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e The Old System 
Is Not Adequate 


By Norman Thomas 


American Socialist Leader 


= a great many other words 
and phrases, the question “pro- 
duction for use” against “produc- 
tion for profit’’ requires some defi- 
nition or explanation. When mod- 
ern socialists, especially in the 
English-speaking countries, talk 
about production for use, we do 
not exclude the employment of 
the familiar price-profit mechan- 
ism. We believe it can be used 
widely to express consumers’ 
choice and to make it effective 
What we mean when we argue for 
production for use is that private 
profit must be dethroned as king 
over the system and that there 
must be conscious control of re- 
sources and technology for use of 
all the people in order to meet 
wants and needs and to conquer 
poverty and unemployment. 

On the other hand, the advocate 
of production for profit usually ar- 
gues that if men intelligently seek 
their maximum profit, it must be 
by a satisfaction of human wants 
and needs which wil! advance the 
general good better than can any 
system of planning. The trouble 
is that it doesn’t. In the years 
since I have been discussing so- 
cialism, I have been interested to 
observe the great change that has 
come over my opponents. Until 
comparatively recently, they ar- 
gued the economic advantages of 
their system. Within recent years 
they have placed their major em- 
phasis on the necessity of private 
capitalism to the preservation of 
“democracy.” 
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for Use on for Profit? 


A debate-of-the-month on economic theories tha 


will explain many a clash in the political areng 


An economic system is in a bad 
way when it shifts its primary em- 
phasis to a concern for liberty ra- 
ther than for economic security or 
abundance. And this opinion is 
confirmed by the fact that with al- 
most no exceptions the defenders 
of the profit system, usually un- 
der the misleading alias of free 
enterprise, accept or advocate 
kinds and degrees of Government 
control which as late as Coolidge’s 
time they would have rejected as 
socialistic. Even Hayek in his 
new gospel for free enterprise, 
The Road to Serfdom, allows for 
enough Government control over 
economic policy making to permit 
Senator Murray to cite him in 
support of his bill for full employ- 
ment—a bill whose verbal defer- 
ance to the competitive system 
cannot conceal its dependence 
upon Government intervention to 
provide jobs. 

Indeed the argument in favor 
of production for use is the failure 
of the profit system. One no longer 
predicts its downfall; one records 
it. Private capitalism has had its 
day. Whatever its usefulness in 
the evolutionary process, it has 
tragically failed to employ our 
technology for the general con- 
quest of poverty. Chronic unem- 
ployment was its child. Together 
with absolute nationalism, capital- 
ism spawned two great wars. 

Even before the last war, pri- 
vate capitalism had given away 
completely to a communist form 
of State capitalism in Russia and 
a Nazi form in Germany. In Great 
Britain a Conservative Cabinet 
was sponsoring policies which 
must have caused Adam Smith to 
turn in his grave. In America, 
where the private-profit system 
was still strong, it had become 
necessary for the political State to 
subsidize chronic unemployment. 
In 1940, Fortune reported that 





some 22 percent of the America; 
workers were outside the going 
economic order. In his latest book 
Sir William Beveridge remarks 
almost as a matter of course, that 
a new world depression was avert. 
ed by a new world war. 

That war in Great Britain and 
America turned unemployment 
into a manpower shortage. | 
proved that our technological ca. 
pacity could work miracles. De. 
spite many stupid and avoidabk 
mistakes, the United States not 
only equipped its own vast armie: 
and navies and largely supplied its 
Allies, but actually raised the 
standard of living for masses of 
the people. For this economi 
situation there are three principal 
reasons: 

1. In the supreme determination t 
win victory the interests of privat 
profit makers were not allowed to star 
in the way of the production of what 
was needed. 

2. Production was planned, and to 
considerable extent consumption was 
rationed. 

3. War’s destruction was so great 
that there was little chance of piling 
up a general surplus for which there 
was no effective demand. 

It is simply incredible that this 
war economy can successfully be 
replaced in peacetime by the old 
profit system. It is already evident 
in the liberated countries of Ev- 
rope that nothing of the sort can 
or will be attempted. 

That doesn’t mean that we 
should or must perpetuate war- 
time controls. Heaven forbid! But 
there must be a definite policy of 
production for the use of all and 
enough planning to 
make that policy ef- 
fective. The econon- 
ic and psychological 
circumstances which 
made the private 
profit system rela 
tively satisfactory © 
the 19th and ear!) 
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oth Centuries are gone. Out of 
-ompetition sprang a high degree 
, monopoly and many cartels. 
vhen \merica’s frontier had been 
ressed to the Pacific and immi- 
ation was largely shut off, the 
nomic and psychological cli- 
of free enterprise was 
d. The more marvellous be- 
rame our technology, the more 
complicated it became, and the 
creater the necessity for some 
grt of social control other than 
the hope of individual gain to 
make it effective in meeting hu- 
man wants. 

Over and over the profit system 
has shown itself a scarcity econ- 
omy which was compelled actually 
to destroy even food in a hungry 
world in order to keep up any sort 
of prices to producers. But in this 
scarcity economy, men expected 
shares of stock to be immortal and 
to produce dividends for further 
investment long after the tools 
which they had paid for were ex- 
hausted. Men tried to combine a 
scarcity with a kind of compound- 
interest economy. The result of it 
all was recurring depressions with 
an unemployment that tended to 
become more and more chronic. 

This is a situation that masses 
of men will never accept in the 
postwar years. Our civilization is 
doomed if it is literally true that 
militarism and imperialism, both 
planned by the State, and ulti- 
mately war itself, afford our only 
escape from unemployment. I am 
fairly familiar with the literature 
on this subject and I do not know 
any book or pamphlet which af- 
fords a rational hope of approxi- 
mately full employment in Amer- 
ica by a return to production for 
private profit uncurbed by plan- 
ning for the use of us all. 

The best analysis of unemploy- 
ment and its social cost which I 
have seen is Sir William Bever- 
idge’s Full Employment in a Free 
Society. I do not believe that its 
diagnosis can be contradicted nor 
its cures be safely ignored. They 
require a high degree of planning 
for the common good. 

At two important points I do 
hot go all the way with Sir Wil- 
liam. First, I think it relatively 
more important than he to decide 
what sectors of our economy 
should be socially owned. 

To take a very timely illustra- 
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tion: While social ownership of 
coal in America would not auto- 
matically solve the problems that 
John L. Lewis puts before us, it 
would provide a far more rational 
basis for their solution than pri- 
vate ownership, often absentee 
ownership, intent on private 
profit, makes possible. In general, 
social ownership of the command; 
ing heights of our economic order: 
natural resources; money, bank- 
ing, and credit; monopolies and 
semimonopolies, including public 
utilities, will make possible a more 
democratic control than can be 
had when the military or authori- 
tarian State enforces its will on 
private owners. Second, I think it 
is possible by a wide use of con- 
sumers’ coéperatives and public 
corporations to lessen the direct 
political controls Sir William ad- 
vocates in England. The Socialist 
party hopes shortly to present a 
bill inspired by this belief. 

In any case the necessary con- 
trols to end poverty and reduce 
the pressure toward war are 
wholly consistent with a theory of 





the State as our 
servant, not our 
master; with the 
preservation of 
civil liberties; 
and with citizen- 
ship in industry 
asin politics. Pro- 
duction for use will not exclude 
private enterprise in many fields. 
Taylor, Lange, and others have 
shown how it will employ the 
price system. Out of an attempt 
to return to the old private-profit 
system and its consequent misery 
and unrest would spring wars, 
dictatorships, and the death of our 
democracy. Not all production for 
use will save us. There can be a 
production for the use of the mili- 
tary, authoritarian State which 
my soul would loathe. There need 
be no such fate for America if it 
will awake in time to the possi- 
bility of doing more thoroughly 
and on a larger scale what Scan- 
dinavians were doing so happily 
before this war. That means pro- 
duction for use of all the people 
under democratic controls. 





| Freedom Is Rooted in Free Enterprise 


O GOODS are produced for 
profit. Goods are produced to 
be sold and consumed. The 

distinction, therefore, between 
production for profit and produc- 
tion for use without regard to 
profit by private enterprise or 
Government enterprise is a non 
sequitor. It is meaningless. 
Varying payments enter into 
the production of goods. There are 
payments for raw materials, for 
labor, for taxes, for the use of 
premises—and for the use of tools. 
Payment for the use of tools we 
usually call a profit. It is a return 
on the investment of capital and 
ability in the establishment of the 
enterprise, not in the sense of the 
issuance of a prospectus, but the 
actual, concrete placement of the 
tools for production of goods in 
such positions and services that 
goods may be produced by them. 
These tools are always wearing 
out and have to be replaced. 
Therefore, capital must always be 
available for that purpose. That 


By George E. Sokolsky 


Economist, Author, Columnist 


capital may be accumulated either 
by an individual or by large num- 
bers of individuals. In one in- 
stance, a means of production may 
be set up by one man; in the other, 
by a corporation. But that makes 
no difference in the general theory 
of production. In both instances, 
those who provide the capital to 
keep the enterprise in tools re- 
ceive a payment for the use of 
those tools. The fact that such a 
payment is called a profit, a return 
on investment, a dividend, does 
not change its character. 

Nor is the nature of the process 
changed if the capital is provided 
by the Government. The United 
States owns a large number of 
corporations which receive pay- 
ments for the use of tools tiat 
they provide. The difference is 
that should the enterprise fail to 
meet its obligations when pri- 
vately financed, the loss is limited 
to those who risked their funds in 
it; when financed by Govern- 
ment, the original funds come out 
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of taxes or Government loans and 
the entire public pays for it. A 
payment in some way must be 
made for the use of tools, whether 
private enterprise or Government 
enterprise. There is no way of 
avoiding that. 

The choice then lies between 
private investment and public in- 
vestment, between paying private 
individuals for the use of tools or 
paying the Government. There 
are no alternative systems. 


Taose who favor private invest- 
ment point to the tremendous 
strides in production of goods, the 
reduction in price to the consumer 
through mass-production manage- 
ment, the vitalization of produc- 
tion through stimulation of initi- 
ative and free play of genius. 

They point to the vast varieties 
of new commodities, many of 
them of tremendous benefit so- 
cially like the automobile and 
radio, the electric refrigerator and 
the airplane, which are products 
of the constant search of indivi- 
duals for adequate use of their ac- 
cumulations of wealth. They can- 
not find a comparable productivity 
in any of the countries where, as 
in Soviet Russia, only Govern- 
ment funds may be used in pro- 
duction, or in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and similar countries 
where a futile attempt was made 
to mix the systems—that is, to em- 
ploy both private and Govern- 
mental investments, but always 
under Government control. 

The only country in all this 
world which has excluded any 
form of private investment and 
where the Government alone 
owns, operates, and receives pay- 
ment for the use of tools is Soviet 
Russia. Two phenomena appear 
there which are worth noting: 

1. Soviet Russia is larger than 
the United States in area and pop- 
ulation. That country has a more 
varied climate with excellent agri- 
cultural and wooded regions, with 
an adequate and varied metallur- 
gical supply. Furthermore, Soviet 
Russia has had the advantage of 
avoiding the pioneering stages of 
the technological development of 
modern tools, and therefore has 
been able to purchase them in 
actual process, in model or blue- 
print, and to hire experts to train 
her management in their use and 
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operation. Japan utilized this ad- 
vantage enormously, as India is 
now doing. There is no evidence 
that Soviet Russia has been able 
to make a comparable advantage 
of this opportunity under the Gov- 
ernment ownership of the means 
of production. 

The fact is that during the war, 
Soviet Russia found it necessary 
to borrow billions of dollars of 
American production under Lend- 
Lease. Reverse Lend-Lease has 
been in the nature of a token. The 
system of private enterprise justi- 
fied itself during the war by its 
ability to multiply its tools and to 
produce heretofore unimaginable 
quantities and varieties of goods. 
It is true that because many of the 
products were abnormally used in 
war and therefore were involved 
in profligate and uneconomic de- 
struction, the general system of 
private ownership was main- 
tained, the Government limiting 
its participation to that of a 
banker providing loans for pur- 
poses which ordinarily are un- 
sound. The end of the war finds 
private ownership unimpaired, 
whereas in no other country does 
the plant remain intact. 

The argument may rightly be 
raised that the United States did 
not suffer from military attack 
and therefore its plant was not 
physically destroyed. Neverthe- 
less, the economy of the United 
States accepted a burden of public 
debt mounting toward 300 billion 
dollars and an annual tax load of 
39 billion dollars without a tre- 
mor. The private method of pro- 
duction has proved that it could 
create the wealth to meet these 
obligations. Soviet Russia, on the 
other hand, is borrowing from the 
United States for rehabilitation 
and in spite of her enormous pop- 
ulation demands the use of the 
slave labor of conquered peoples 
to aid her reéstablish her produc- 
tivity. 

2. The second and even more 
important phenomenon is_ the 
large measure of human freedom 
in the countries where the tools 
are privately owned and the dis- 
appearance of every liberty where 
the Government is the owner of 
tools. The United States fought 
the war with nary an impairment 
of the liberty of the individual, ex- 
cept as conscription for military 







services may be regarded as , 
abridgement of the rights of 1 
individual. Even so, honest pe 
scientious objectors were respeq 
ed in their right to avoid act); 
killing. Freedom of speech y, 
unimpaired. Two Presiden); 
elections were held during the yw; 
period,* in which an opposition; 
those in power enjoyed a free 9, 
portunity to express itself. 7) 
rights of trial by jury, the habe 
corpus, and similar evidences 
fundamental liberty were contip 
ued without even an attempt ¢ 
interference by Government. 

There were those who clamore 
that opposition be subjugate: 
but a wise public opinion safe 
guarded the liberties of the who! 
people against misguided {, 
natics who, while despising th 
military enemy, adopted his wor 
social characteristic—namely, th 
purging and liquidation of the o 
position. The fact that a Govern 
ment which these fanatics sup 
ported resisted their pressures t) 
reduce the liberties of the people 
proves the strength of the overall 
American social, political, and ec 
nomic system. 


il. such favorable evidence ap 
pears in the countries where the 
zovernments have owned or con- 
trolled the tools of production 
More than a quarter of a century 
of facts is at our disposal, ani 
therefore we have the right t 
reach this conclusion — namely 
that there is a clear relationshiy 
between the character of the 
ownership of tools and the quan: 
tity and nature of the liberties 0 
the people within those countries 
Where the ownership of tools has 
been private, as in the Unite 
States and Great Britain, liberty 
has prevailed; where the owner 
ship is by Government, the indi 
vidual is enslaved to the State and 
liberty disappears. 
When, then, we speak of pre 
duction for profits, we think no 
merely of the goods produced ani 
their prices and what is calle 
profits, but of a system of life, 
political and social as well as 4 
economic system. The war prove 
that the American system justified 
itself; it equally proves no othe! 
system has justified itself. 



























* AuTHoR’s Nore: War period is date 
from the passage of the Lenc-Lease Act 
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tr. 7 ES ENMARK has come out of the war 
with a new bigness of soul, a new re- 
neces sponsibility toward the world, a reali- 
cont zation of what it means to have friends 
-mMpt and neighbors. 
ay . Perhaps you thought that Denmark 
ne ; didn’t fight the war. Yet from April 9, 
1940, when the Nazis invaded that quiet. 
a kingdom, until May 6, 1945, when libera- 
“ ‘ tion took place, the Danes fought a quiet, 
” nagging, persistent kind of guerrilla 
ed warfare. It had its effect. 
ng thg To find out what Denmark actually 
S Worst accomplished under occupation and to 
ly, t inquire into where Denmark goes from 
the on. here, I flew with RAF Transport Com- 
rOVe! mand from Croydon to Copenhagen. I 
S op invite you, easy-chair fliers, to come 
saad along. 
Deo} Copenhagen smiles up prettily at you 
Ps against the surrounding blue of water. 
— After the hollow ruins of Munich, Ham- 
ide burg, and even London, you find the 
Danish capital refreshingly unscathed, 
its airport surprisingly intact. Oh, yes, 
Ce ape Copenhagen has its scars—and treasures 


re the them well. See that blackened building, 
r COn- once Shell Oil Company offices? The 
Gestapo had used it for headquarters 


ntu and a prison. The RAF gutted it thor- 
lg oughly. Canny Gestapo had placed 
ht prominent Danes on the top floor, as 
me “protection” against bombs from above. 

RAF bombardiers, properly briefed, out- 
ra foxed the foxes. Bombs hitting the 


treets wiped out all the lower floors 
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Denmark NOW 


iad Rotary carries on there —as it did through the war 
except for a few months when the invader rode hard. 


By Fred B. Barton 


American War Correspondent 


and magically spared the prison cells 
under the eaves. 

The Danes, with their marvellous 
sense of humor, enjoyed that. 

You remember Copenhagen as a city 
of green copper-roofed buildings and 
lofty dragon-tail steeples. You remember 
Denmark as a quaint tourist country, 
with storks nesting in an occasional 
thatched roof, cows grazing. happily in 
green meadows, and milk — never 
mind the honey flowing as in no coun- 
try this side of America. That much of 
Denmark is seemingly little changed. 

That unique feature called Tivoli—a 
city’s open-air amusement park built 
right in the center of Copenhagen—is 
again festive and gay. It is good to 
laugh, now that the Jerries have gone. 
And with them have gone the Hippos— 
Hilfpolizei, or Danish traitors who affil- 
iated themselves with the Nazi SS. 

Denmark felt itself unprepared in 
1940 to fight effectively against the Nazi 
sneak attack or blitzkrieg. Denmark, 
too, had drunk deeply at the well of the 
Oxford Movement which had so lustily 
preached the doctrine of Moral Rearma- 
ment, a religious brotherhood of man. 
Denmark didn’t want war, nor did you 
or I. Denmark liked the idea of veace- 
on-earth coming about through a blend 
of house parties and friendly religion. ... 
Good may come of that yet. 

Denmark hides its poverty bravely. 
My friend Captain W. T. “Jimmy” Wilde, 
a British member of the SHAEF Mission 
to Denmark, tells me that the Danes 
brought out their hidden steaks and 
champagne to welcome the incoming 
Americans .and British. “But,” says 
Jimmy, “what you don’t see is that on 
a rainy day many of the children have 
to stay in, because they have no shoes.” 

Copenhagen stores have scanty stocks: 
the world-famous firm of Georg Jensen 
will sell you some choice brooches and 
rings, but I think I bought the last 
bracelet. Other stores cheerfully sell 
you what they have, but no new silver 
has come to the country for five years; 
likewise no new coffee, chocolate, or tea. 

Ersatz coffee is made from dried pota- 
toes, roasted. With ample sugar and 
cream it is not too bad. Even so, it is 
rationed. “Tea” costs you half a krone 
for a small pack in stores. It is made 
from dried apple leaves. “If you can’t 
drink it, smoke it.” 





Photo: Sven Tilrck 


EVERYBODY in Copenhagen rides a bi- 
cycle. This is a typical view of noon traf- 
fic along one of the city’s many bridges. 


Copenhagen, of course, is the city 
where grandmothers comfortably smoke 
cigars. They still smoke whatever they 
can get. But it isn’t tobacco. Stores sell 
small vials of tobacco flavoring, labelled 
Virginia or Turkish, to put some taste 
into whatever you load in your pipe. 

Cigarettes are gold. English or Amer- 
ican cigarettes are worth anything up 
to a krone—17 cents—apiece, or $25 to 
$35 a carton (in the black market, of 
course, and there are unpleasant penal- 
ties for any member of the armed forces 
caught selling PX rations to civilians). 
You are accosted by peddlers who offer 
to sell you a wrist-watch or camera for 
200 cigarettes, say. Regrettably I never 
encountered the bargains I heard about. 
Not caring for the gentry who deal in 
black-market merchandise in darkened 
doorways I gave my Cigarettes away 
here and there and did my buying in 
legitimate stores. 

Danes are neighborly. You’ get 
stopped on the street for your auto- 
graph. You are invited home by stran- 
gers. Ask the way: they offer to walk 
you there. A Danish-American who 
helped me get my passport visaed for 
Sweden turned out to be Knud Soren- 
sen, for 28 years European sales man- 
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ager for Oliver Farm Equipment Com 
pany, at South Bend, Indiana. He saved 
me considerable wasted effort and time. 

Danish newspapers are fat, flourish 
ing, well illustrated, and capable of 
printing an occasional headline or “ad” 
in a second color. After the starved lit 
tle journals of England you find Copen 
hagen’s six or eight dailies amazing. 

Let’s face this Danish language. It is 
not so formidable as it appears. You 
get a clue from the fact that a Scotsman 
can pick up Danish very quickly. Much 
of Danish is like very old and very bad 
English: say, the language of the Ven- 
erable Bede or Beowulf. As for instance, 
lukket for “locked” or udgang, out- 
going, for “exit.” You can’t mistake 
Spytning forbudt (spitting forbidden). 
On a book you can decipher, or guess. 
Erle Stanley Gardner’s Portnerens Kat 
and Sévngaengerens Niece. 


Dow think of the Danes as just a 
farming nation. They show you the 
Burmeister & Wain shipyards where 
marine Diesel engines were exported, 
prewar, to America. Danish passenger 
lifts are smooth, silent, automatic, and 
swift. Danish telephone service used to 
be the best in the world. On a military 
line you can even now get Oslo or Ham 
burg in instants. 

Fly over Copenhagen, ride around it 
by tram, tour its harbor on the tidy 
little charcoal-burning launches which 
ferry passengers, and you sense a city 
willing to work but now waiting for 
guidance and opportunity. Its shipyards 
are idle but undamaged; have you seen 
Bremen or Hamburg lately? Its trams 
run promptiy and the streetcar win 
dows are polished clean. Copenhagen’s 
store buildings sparkle with the luster 
of new paint. Its shop windows reflect 
considerable quality merchandise and 
the displays reveal good taste. 

Denmark, I suggest, is a country that 
everybody always likes. An Andersen 
fairy-tale country where goodwill to all 
men prevails. ... Denmark with its codp- 
eratives manages both to lower the cost 
of living and to provide a satisfactory 
and assured income for its farmers. . .. 
The realities of life are not overlooked. 
A hospital in Copenhagen provides ex- 
cellent medical treatment for poor or 
rich, at one krone a day. The Carls- 
berg brewery, operated by five profes 
sors under a foundation, studies both 
to provide a potable drink under war 
time conditions and to research neg 
lected subjects. I am told, but without 
enthusiasm on my part, that these five 
professors lately located the one spot in 
the ocean where eels breed. 

The Rotary Club of Copenhagen meets 
on Wednesday in friendly dignity in a 
Danish officers’ club with ancient spears 
and broadswords and pistols, handsome 
in silver and brass, on the walls. 
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Theirs is not an austere meeting. but 
a sober one. These Danish businessmen 
and civic leaders are hungry for infor- 
mation locked away from them through 
five years of occupation. They want to 
what goes on. They seek to find 
A lively song opens 
and 


know 
where they fit in. 
the The words are 
the tune surprising, but it’s brisk and 
cheery, so sing! At least you know one 
Danish word—Rotary. 

Copenhagen’s Rotary offers a choice 
build up your own 
on the front of a 
Don’t forget to tuck 
in the butter coupons — smor is ra- 
tioned in Denmark now. Your meal will 
be hot or cold: sweetbreads and dump- 
lings, or three open sandwiches. You 
can open the ready bottle of Carlsberg 
beer standing at your place, or ask for 
milk (inexpensive and good) or wait for 
ersatz coffee. If you want three desserts 
—you will if you care as little for sweet- 
breads as I seem to—you find the Danish 
pastry delicious. Total your bill, insert 
the coins and 15 percent service down 
100th of a krone), and 


meeting. odd 


of menu, and you 
total it 


printed envelope. 


meal and 


to the last Ore (1 
seal the flap. 
Danes easily meet the problem of con- 
ducting a meeting in two languages. 
Guests are introduced from the speak- 
er’s table, in both English and Danish 
and with. I should say, considerable of 
a flourish. You applaud 
speech until you discover, with a blush, 
you heard yourself and other 
being introduced in Danish. 
Members come in, check their hats, 
pin on their name tags, and lift a dough- 
nut-shaped disc off a spindle. You turn 
the tag over to see what table you are 
to sit at. This prevents, or at least dis- 
courages, cliques. You might plan to 
talk with a close friend during lunch, 
but you might find yourself assigned to 
Table A and your friend to Table E. 
Table flags bring greetings: Rotary 
Club of Hull, and so on. Denmark has 
always been friends with England. 
The speaker of the day mounts a 
small rostrum, banked with flags. 
Today's speaker is Rotarian Glen H. 
Park, superintendent of parks and play- 
grounds for Kansas City, Missouri. An 
Army major connected with SHAEF 
Mission to Denmark, he explains what 
it means for a nation as big as the 
United States of America to cease mak- 
ing typewriters, mattresses, motorcars, 
and other civilian items and whole- 
heartedly make machine guns, tanks, 
aircraft, and the other war commodities. 
He is thanked with applause and a 
tribute from the Club’s_ President, 
Emilio Lohse, a retired engineer, now a 
gentlemen’s outfitter, speaking from his 
own script, both in Danish and in Eng- 
lish. ... Most Danes, let it be said, speak 
and understand English, but announce- 
ments are for obvious reasons repeated 


a gracious 


guests 
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THE RAADHUSPLADS, or Town Hall Square, in ¢ 
Dutch officers’ club where Rotarians assemble e 


in the language of the country. After 
five vears of hearing only “Achtung” 
and “Heil Hitler” and “Verboten” and 
other growling noises in Nazi German, 
a man tends to forget his English. 
Now talk with Peter Heering, Secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Copenhagen, 
and let him add up loose threads for you. 
Denmark, he says, has 50 Rotary Clubs 
(seven more are being organized), some 
with only 20 or 30 members. His Club 
has 167, with 120 average attendance. 


Rorary was never abolished in Den- 
mark. Danish institutions were treated 
rather nicely. Only after the Danish po- 
lice were corralled into Germany in Sep 
tember, 1944, was it felt necessary for 
most Clubs to abandon the meetings. 
“We felt it was unwise to hold meet- 
ings that brought 120 men together in 
one place. We couldn't hold meetings 
secretly and unofficially, so we just dis- 
continued.” Came liberation on May 6, 
1945, and Rotary’s first meeting under 
returned freedom was grateful, enthu- 
siastic, and reverent. 

Peter Heering, present head of the 
family firm famous for Heering’s cherry 
brandy, speaks glowingly of Copen- 
hagen’s Rotary members. All profes- 
sions are represented, he says: doctors, 
bankers, scientists, lawyers, soldiers, as 
well as commercial people of various 
kinds. Here is an accurate cross section 
of Danish industry and culture. 

Denmark, he says, appreciates its 
neighbors now. It knows it came 
through the war comparatively easily; 
it realizes its responsibility to the world. 
Throughout the war Denmark was 
forced to supply one-fourth of all Ger- 
many’s foodstuffs, yet it fed well itself. 
Now it is prepared to tackle the job of 
helping to feed the world. 
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Broadswords and pistols line its walls. 


A new friendship with Norway has 
resulted, he says, to replace a previous 
between the two _ countries. 
Norway, it will be remembered, once 
belonged to Denmark; the Norwegian 
flag reproduces the Danish white cross 
on a red field and adds a blue cross in- 
side the white. 

“Our friendship with Norway now is 
a very real matter. We understand each 
other better,” says Mr. Heering. “First 
we will supply Norway with foodstuffs, 
exporting all we are allowed. Second, 
we will export other products that it 
needs, and in return will import nitrates, 
of which we have continued need.” 

I asked Mr. Heering whether the Ger- 
mans ever paid for the foodstuffs and 
other items they took out of Denmark. 
He smiled a little smile, suggesting that 
everybody got paid—on paper. Then he 
explained. 


tension 


Tue Germans opened a clearing ac- 
count at the National Bank of Denmark. 
Out of that they paid the farmers. They 
charged against that account all the ex- 
penses for their army of occupation, 
plus the iron, coal, chemicals, fertilizer, 
manufactured goods, spinning materials, 
artificial rubber, and other items they 
shipped to us. These did not add up 
very fast or very far. When the war 
ended, Germany owed us 9 billion 
Danish kroner. This of course will 
never be paid.” 

Mr. Heering went on to tell what 
Denmark is doing to guard against in- 
flation. All paper money in Denmark 
has been called in for redemption and 
reissue. This makes obsolete any bur- 
ied funds and renders worthless any 
money shipped into Germany or re- 
moved to Sweden for safekeeping. It 
also reveals hoarders and any who made 
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excessive and illegal profits out of the 
war. Presumably this act (which France 
also has done) will Denmark a 
profit of many millions, since paper 
money destroyed by bomb raids and 
fire during the war and “hot” money 
(stolen or improper funds) will prob- 
ably never be returned for redemption. 

And with that brief explanation I 
leave the matter of stabilizing curren 
cies to the economists and the bankers. 

In the peaceful postwar world Peter 
Heering believes and hopes that Rotary 
will have its place. “Rotary may help 
to bring international understanding,” 
he says. “The experiences of this war 
have shown people they have to live 
together.” 

“Why did the Nazis dislike Rotary— 
they forced it out in Germany and in 
Norway?” I asked him. 

“The Nazis were opposed to any or 
ganization that was not 100 percent 
theirs,” he replied. “Aliso because Rotary 
started in America and is international, 
they mistrusted it further. Perhaps the 
joyousness too was dubious. The Nazis 
took themselves seriously, mistrusting 
anything that permitted a laugh.” 

Denmark set an example of tolerance. 
King Christian X made an epochal 
statement. When Hitler ordered perse- 
cution of the Jews, the King of Denmark 
said: ‘“‘We have never had any feeling 
of inferiority toward the Jews.” And 
later: “If you intend to put a Star of 
David on every Jew’s home, then I and 
all my household will accept one as well. 
We all are Danes.” 

When the Nazis made a sneak attack 
on Denmark's 6,000 Jews, word mysteri- 
ously leaked out through the Under- 
ground and 5,600 of them were whisked 
over water and through water to Swe- 
den and safety. 

The Danes fought with what weapons 
they had. One stretch of track in Jut- 
land was sabotaged so repeatedly that 
the Nazis finally stationed thousands of 
soldiers just to guard that mile. After 
every outrage the Danish police made 
their investigation. No one could have 
been more polite, more sympathetic, 
and accomplished less. Finally the Ger- 
mans in disgust arrested the entire 
Danish police force and shipped 2,000 
of them into Germany. The ones who 
escaped went underground. The Under- 
ground worked in little groups of five 
or six. When any member got caught, 
the others in that group had to show 
the greatest caution: they went under- 


show 


ground, lest the one who had been 
captured should reveal names under 
torture. 


The huge building known as Radio 
Denmark was taken over by Nazi prop- 
agandists, who poisoned the air with the 
distorted news and the doctrines of Dr. 
Goebbels. In an adjoining room, beau- 
tifully soundproofed, men of the Re- 


sistance tested out guns which had been 
dropped behind the lines by Brit- 
ain’s RAF. It now comes out that ad- 
joining every Gestapo office was an office 
of the Resistance, silent, watchful, wait- 
ing. Men of the Resistance were even 
within the Gestapo, spying from within. 
The Resistance towed a German ship 
out and sank her mouth of 
the channel, one critical night, to bottle 
German ships inside the harbor. They 
also blew up a bridge to lock other ships 
inside the harbor. 


across the 


The ship, cut in half 
and boosted to the surface, still greets 
you inside Copenhagen harbor. 

that 
slavia had the world’s best underground, 


The Danes say modestly Yugo 
Denmark the second best, Norway the 
third. 

It would be fatuous to deny that stern 
problems lie ahead for Denmark. Copen 


hagen recently unloaded the American 
Liberty ship Jean Ribaut bringing 
8,000 tons of coal from America to its 


city gas works. Gas is vitally needed for 
cooking. Denmark will be cold this Win 
ter. The Nazis 
they fed and they 
felt important and let the others freeze. 


were brutally efficient 


warmed only those 


Turre is the problem of supply. Said 
a piano manufacturer who sat next to 
me at Rotary: “It 
fore my plant is back 
tion. 
imported from Germany.” 

The 300,000 
swarmed out of East Prussia last Winter 
still occupy Denmark's With 
them came fleas, lice, and bedbugs and 
Denmark. Be- 
German concentra- 


will be two years be 
to normal produc 
For one thing, all my wood was 


German refugees who 


schools. 
new to cleanly 
cause of filth 
tion camps that flushed into the Baltic 
and the typhoid brought in by refugees, 
there was no swimming last Summer 
at Denmark's And the prob- 
lem of disposing of those 300,000 refu- 
That matter just 
now heads up to the British. 

But the job of 
lives and restoring broken health does 
not wait for officialdom Den- 
mark already is giving away (as did 
Peter) what it has to give. Food: 7,000 
Norwegian boys and girls spent the 
past Summer in Danish villages, drink- 
ing their fill of rich Danish milk. 
Through the war youngsters of Norway 
were fed by food packages dropped by 
Danish airmen back of German lines. 

The fishing village of Esbjerg 
been seeking, through its Mayor, Hojer- 
Nielsen, to dispatch a fleetload of 117 
fishing smacks, 20,000 tons of fish, down 
the coast and through the Kiel Canal to 
feed the people of Holland—and free. 
All this village needs is sufficient fuel 
oil. At the moment such fish are moving 
overland by truck: a prompt and gen- 
erous gift from a grateful nation to 
others not so happy. 


diseases 


from 


beaches. 


gees is still unsolved. 


rebuilding shattered 


to move. 
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desk in one office, Reginald Oreuit 

“came and went across Brooklyn 
Bridge, and gazed each morning and 
each evening out upon that bit of the 
tidewater of the world.” He never failed 
to find something interesting. Perhaps 
that is the reason why when a later job 
took him all over the globe, he found in 
every town and every country some- 
thing to learn and something to enjoy. 

I suppose most of us have dreamed 
at one time or another of a job that 
would take us travelling far across the 
earth. There'll be more such jobs in the 
years ahead, in the new system of in- 
ternational trade and cultural relation- 
ship that must hold the world together. 
The story of such a job in the era that 
has ended is told in Reginald Orcutt’s 
Merchant of Alphabets. A seller of lino- 
type machines has potential customers 
wherever printing is done, and that 
doesn’t leave out much of the earth’s 
surface but oceans and deserts. Mr. 
Orcutt must certainly be one of the most 
widely travelled men of his time. The 
fine thing about it is that he has trav- 
elled to good purpose, and has shared his 
varied experience in an entertaining and 
informative book. 

One reason his book is good is that 
his job was never just a job to Orcutt. 
Perhaps his background of printing and 
publishing had something to do with 
that: his father had been head of the 
old University Press at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Whatever the reason, Or- 
cutt had a constant appreciation of the 
meaning of the work he was doing, a 
realization of the part played by the 
printed word in the world of today, and 
also a recognition of the wonderful in- 
terest and beauty of type and type faces. 

He had, too, a lively interest in peo- 
ple, in landscape, in food, in fun. That 
all adds up to saying that he's a good 
travelling companion; and in Merchant 
of Alphabets we travel with him—to In- 


FE: long years of daily work at one 
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ternational Press Conferences in Hawaii 
and Switzerland, to the newly consti- 
tuted Baltic countries after the First 
World War, to Soviet Russia under the 
first Five-Year Plan, to Egypt, Iran, 
Persia, to scores of other lands. Every- 
where we see clearly places, people, the 
meaning of world relationships, and 
new world problems in the making. 
There are humor, gayety, occasional 
hardship, and even tragedy. There are 
things to remember, like this evening in 
Athens: 

“I sat for an hour upon the steps of 
the Parthenon. . . . I gazed at the near- 
by Hill of Mars, where St. Paul once 
preached of the ‘Unknown God.’ 

“About me lay the space through 
which, long centuries ago, passed men 
whose thoughts still live in the present 
world of men, and I, born in a land and 
on a continent of which they did not 
dream, still felt their influence in the 
world of which, after so many centuries, 
I was so small a part. 

“In a lifetime, moments such as I 
spent alone that evening on an ancient 
marble step of the Acropolis are beyond 
price. They come like guests by the 
wayside, unforgettable, tenuous as 
dreams, and yet outlive whole years of 
calendars and bring a sense of balance 
in a world that often seems to stagger 
in its stride.” 

a 

Very different in outward circum- 
stance, but marked by the same breadth 
of sympathy and depth of appreciation, 
is the lifework recorded in The Doctor’s 
Job, by Carl Binger, M.D. Indeed this 
book is not an autobiography, in the 
usual sense of a narrative of events and 
experiences. But as Dr. Binger observes 
in his introduction, “No one can write 
about his profession—or perhaps about 
anything else—without revealing him- 
self. ... A man’s occupation is, to be 
sure, a kind of self-revelation.” 

Surely what one thinks and feels 
about his work—whatever it may be—is 
one of the clearest of self-revelations. 
The self revealed in Dr. Binger’s dis- 
cussion of his chosen profession is 
kindly tolerant, sensible, and honest, 
with a good sense of humor and an un- 
failing interest in human beings. 

These qualities make for good writ- 
ing, whatever the subject; and I think 


this is a very good book. It is primarily 
a general consideration of the world of 
medicine today—the way it is organized 
and the way its work gets done, the 
changes of recent years, the problems 
of the present and future. Dr. Binger’s 
analysis is at once candid and construc- 
tive. Dealing with the issue of social- 
ized medicine, for example, he faces 
frankly the fact that very large frac- 
tions of the populations of nearly al] 
countries lack adequate medical care as 
things are today, and the further fact 
that it is clearly in the books that these 
people are going to get more and better 
care, one way or another. At the same 
time he stresses what I feel is wholly 
true—that unless it is possible for the 
individual patient to have personal re 
lationship with one physician whom he 
can know and trust, on a truly profes- 
sional relationship, “the doctor’s job” 
isn’t really going to get done. 

One of the things I like best in Dr. 
Binger’s book is the emphasis he places 
on the importance of the modern equiv 
alent of the old-time general practi- 
tioner. A specialist himself, Dr. Binger 
recognizes fully the enormous contribu- 
tion specialized medicine is making to 
the welfare of mankind, as everyon 
must. But he points out that in many 
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A POSTER of another day: 1863, when men 
sought gold in the West. Arthur Amos Groy 
recalls” it in his Men Who Built the West. 
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instances the very nature of the spe- 
cialist’s work makes impossible the 
tained and personal relationship 
hetween patient and physician, the 
knowledge of family and background 
and interests, that often characterize 
He insists on the im- 


SUS 


general practice. 
nortance of this relationship as a part 
of the doctor’s job, and I think he is 
holly right. 

Dr. Binger’s special work in mental 
jiseases leads naturally to emphasis on 
the increasing recognition of the part 
nlaved by our minds in the welfare of 
our bodies, especially on the newly 
named “psychosomatic medicine.” This 
is just a new name for a very old truth, 
as Dr. Binger points out. One of those 
old Greeks Mr. Orcutt remembered in 
his evening on the Acropolis wrote more 
than two thousand years ago, “so nei- 
ther ought you to attempt to cure the 
body without the soul. ... For this is 
the great error of our day in the treat- 
ment of the human body, that physi- 
cians separate the soul from the body.” 

Plato’s word “soul” seems old-fash- 
ioned to some people today. But his 
meaning is clear enough, and his ob- 
servation on medical practice is still too 
true. We all have a long way to go in 
achieving a sensible, helpful attitude 
toward mental diseases and problems of 
all types, and all of us—including the 
doctors—have a lot to learn about the 
relations between body and mind. 

* * % 

All Rotarians are in some degree stu- 
dents of international 
committed as we are to the ideal of 
international understanding and good- 
will. The reading of history, of inter- 
national problems and adjustments in 
the past, will help us to gain per- 
spective on the problems of today—and 
help us also to recognize the constant 
factor of human nature, which doesn’t 
seem to change much from century to 
century—hasn’t really changed a lot, 
unless I’m greatly mistaken, in the 
whole span of recorded time. I’ve been 
reading with deep enjoyment a book 
which seems to me especially valuable 
in both these ways: Jay Monaghan’s 
Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, an account 
of the international relations of the 
United States and the Confederacy dur- 
ing the Civil War, and of Lincoln’s 
career as a diplomat. 

The world of today is much smaller 
than that of Lincoln's time, when it took 
weeks for diplomatic dispatches to cross 
the Atlantic and months to reach the 
Orient. The means of international 
knowledge and understanding are vastly 
greater today than they were then. We 
only need to use them rightly. But 
human nature appears to be pretty 
much the same. 

The great virtue of Jay Monaghan’s 
book is that it makes the human beings 


relationships, 
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of that earlier time so vividly real to us. 
It contains the finest portrayal I have 
ever seen of Seward, Lincoln's fiery Sec- 
retary of State, the “litthe man in 
mussed clothes” with a cockatoo’s crest 
of hair, who early in their relationship 
offered to take over the President's job, 
but later learned that “Lincoln is the 
best of us all.” There are brilliant, hu- 
man portrayals too of bearded, bewigged 
Gideon Welles, “Father Neptune,” Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of the Navy; of Charles 
Francis Adams, his patrician Minister to 
Great Britain; of the British leaders of 
the time, Earl Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
John Bright; of the Confederate emis- 
saries Mason and Slidell; of scores of 
others. And behind all these the tower- 
ing figure of Lincoln gradually emerges 
in homely greatness. 

Monaghan writes with gusto, with 
color, with an abundance of humor and 
crisp anecdote. Yet he carries a complex 
and many-sided story straight through 
the years from Lincoln's election to his 
assassination; and never for a moment 
does the reader doubt the soundness of 
the general scholarship and special re- 
search which underly the entertaining 
narrative, or question the historical ac- 
curacy of the general impression. This 
book is an addition of first importance 
to the great library of writings about 
Lincoln—a favorite field for readers and 
collectors in other countries as well as 
in the United States. At the same time 
it is marked by a peculiar timeliness, in 
its illumination of international rela 
tions in a period of stress and its reve- 
la‘ion of wise and constructive policies. 


Briefer Mention 
FICTION 


The Fates Are Laughing, by W. P. 
Crozier. This is an especially good his- 
torical novel of the Rome of the last 
Caesars, marked by unusually firm char- 
acterization and richly detailed but 
vigorously written and interesting de- 
scription of the social life and problems 
of the times. 

Fool's Errand, by Frederic F. Van de 
Water. It isn’t easy for a city man to 
become a farmer, Mr. Van de Water says 
in this entertaining and yet seriously 
intended story. Some of the characters, 
both “natives” and “foreigners,” are 
flatly conventional], but more are firmly 
realized, and the Vermont landscape is 
sensitively portrayed. 


The World, The Flesh, and Father - 


Smith, by Bruce Marshall. Some 30 
years of recent history of a Scotch com- 
munity, spanning the First World War, 
seen through the eyes of a gentle, wise, 
and lovable Roman Catholic priest. 
Marked by abundant humor, rich char- 
acterization, and deep meaning. 
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REPRODUCED in Jay Monaghan's book on 
Lincoln, Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, is this 
1862 Punch cartoon by John Tenniel depict- 
ing Napoleon urging England's Lord Palmers 
ton to intervene in America’s Civil War. 


“Yankee King of Spain,” by Edgcumb 
Pinchon. The gaudy melodrama which 
marked much of Sickles’ life, and the 
somewhat feverish style of much of the 
writing in this book, make it a compet- 
itor for the more sensational historical 
romances. It is marked also, however, 
by sound biographical study of a very 
interesting man. 

Men Who Built the West, by Arthur 
Amos Gray. The stories of the lives of 
explorers, trappers, and early settlers of 
the great Northwest, told briefly for 
readers of high-school age. 

The Middle Span, by George Santa 
yana. A continuation of the autobiog- 
raphy of one of America’s distinguished 
thinkers and writers, marked by his 
characteristic richness of style and by 
significant experience gracefully re- 
corded. 

Flowering Dusk, by Ella Young. A 
poetical record of a full life, especially 
valuable in its sensitive revelation of 
Irish history in recent decades. 

THE Far East 

The Peoples of Malaysia, by Fay Coo- 
per-Cole. An anthropologist’s scientific 
account of the native inhabitants of re- 
gions very much in the world’s news, 
written so that the layman can under- 


stand. Pa 


New books mentioned, publishers and prices 

Merchant of Alphabets, Reginald Orcutt 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3).—The Doctor's Job, 
Carl Binger (Norton, $3).—Diplomat in Car- 
pet Slippers, Jay Monaghan (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4).—The Fates Are Laughing, W. P. Crozier 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3).—fFool’s Errand, 
Frederic F. Van de Water (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.50).—The World, The Flesh, and 
Father Smith, Bruce Marshall (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.50).—Dan Sickles. Edgcumb Pin- 
chon (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50).—Men Who 
Built the West, Arthur Amos Gray (Caxton, 
$3).—The Middle Span, George Santayana 
(Scribner's, $2.50).—Flowering Dusk, Ella 
Young (Longman’s, $3.50). —The Peoples of 
Malaysia, Fay Cooper-Cole (D. Van Nostrand, 
$4). 
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ONDON, Aug. 23.—(UP)—Far 
astern radio, broadcasts said to- 


"Home Front Memos" have been a re- 
minder that even in wartimes, the service 
ideal was not’outmoded. Now it's needed 


more than ever. 
If it is published here, you'll 


“action story. 


Send in your service-in- 


get a $5 war savings stamp.—The Editors. 





He Served Best 

In the Missouri Ozarks, rain and hail 
irreparably damaged crops over a large 
area, but somehow spared one farm. The 
owner gave expression to his gratitude 
by helping his neighbors. He plowed, 
built fence, and helped reroof outbuild- 
ings. When one farmer offered to pay 
him for his services, he replied: “No 
charge, neighbor. You didn’t send for 
me and I didn’t have to come. There’s 
nothing you can do about it except fire 
me.”"—JOHN L. Gunpy, El Dorado 
Springs, Missouri. 


The Engine That Could 

I was returning home by train from a 
city to which I had taken my sick baby 
for medical examination. Just now, at 
midnight, I needed hot wacer to warm a 
bottle, but the porter ruefully informed 
me that there was none on the train. 
When I asked him to fill my thermos at 
the next station, he said there was no 
stop for 60 miles. Soon, however, the 
train ground to a halt and a few mo- 
ments later here came the porter, grin- 
ning now, with a pailful of piping-hot 
water. He had told the conductor of 
my plight, the conductor had told the 
engineer, and the engineer had stopped 
his train and had drawn some steaming 
water from his boiler.—Mnrs. R. M. Rey- 
NOLDs, Bainbridge, Georgia. 


The Case of Madame X 

I had been in the market but once 
before, having just moved into the 
neighborhood. Imagine my surprise, 
therefore, when, as I reached the coun- 
ter, the clerk turned to the manager 
and said: “This is Madame X. I have 
saved a pound of bacon for her because 
her husband is ill and can’t eat any 
other kind of meat. I heard her telling 
Mrs. Jones about it here the other day, 
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but not knowing her name, I just 
marked the package ‘Madame X.’” The 
clerk was right. I had told Mrs. Jones 
about my special need for bacon, but I 
had not realized that anyone had over- 
heard me. That store gained a steady 
customer; this community gained an 
enthusiastic new citizen.—Mrs. SARAH 
D. ALBERSON, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Blind .. . Justice 

One recent morning a blind man of 
our town was feeling his way to work. 
As he crossed a street, a car struck 
him, knocking him to the pavement and 
cutting his head. The driver got out, 
led him to a curb, sat him down there, 
and then quickly made off in his car. 
As the stunned victim sat there, a 
woman unknown to him asked if he 
needed help. He courteously declined. 
Then she slipped a paper into his hand, 
and she, too, took off. When the police 
arrived, the blind man asked what was 
on the paper. It was the registration 
number of the hit-and-run car. The 
police quickly rounded up the driver 
and the court saw to it that the blind 
man got justice——Buppe Joyce, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Beauty and the Bruiser 


The big trailer truck I had been fol- 
lowing for miles screeched to a stop. 
So did I and so did dozens of motorists 
behind me—the line of traffic folding up 
like an accordion after a heavy polka 
session. What in !!@x%*! was the mat- 
ter? Why this delay? Soon it was 
clear. There on the shoulder of the 
highway, just ahead of the truck, stood 
three teen-age girls, all starched and 
prettied for a walk to town. One of 
them, exceedingly perturbed, was hat- 
less. Her new Summer bonnet lay 
square in the path of the truck where a 


capricious zephyr had laid it. The big 
burly bruiser at the wheel (who re. 
putedly argues with everybody ond 
beats the traffic lights) had stopped hj: 
truck just in time to save that bit of fAys 
and spare a maiden anguish.—B ip W 
Ecce, Frackville, Pennsylvania. 


The Rebuff Sweet 


It happened in the bakery I patron. 
ize. A long line of us waited at the 
counter, watching anxiously as _ the 


cakes and doughnuts disappeared. Rach 
time a clerk reached into the fast dwijn 
dling supply, the woman just ahead of 
me grew more nervous. Still far from 
the counter, but able to stand it no 
longer, she cried: “I want a dozen of 
those jelly doughnuts.” The clerk ig. 
nored her. She called again. Then the 
quiet young woman ahead of her bough: 
the last dozen jelly doughnuts. 

“Sorry,” said the clerk to the loud 
woman. “That was the last of them.” 

The quiet young woman turned to the 
clerk and handed back the bag. 

“Let her have half of them,” she said 
—Mkrs. R. VERNON Hays, Danielson, Con. 
necticut. 


A Fool Rushed In 


“Sorry, can’t possibly touch it to- 
night,” said the proprietor. “Our 
mechanic’s all tied up and besides we 
don’t have the parts.” We had turned 
in at his garage hoping desperately fo: 
service on our generator which had 
suddenly cut out. Somehow we had to 
reach our farm that night, and 70 miles 
of night driving still lay ahead of us. 
What to do? As we stood muttering 
over our predicament, up came a young 
mechanic, a mere lad. “But we do have 
the parts, sir,” he said to his boss, “and 
if it’s okeh with you, I'll squeeze this 
job in right now.” When we returned 
from dinner, there stood our car al! set 
to go. That youth should travel far, and 
his proprietor will go further with him 
than without him.—James C. Kirxpat- 
RICK, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Good Scout 


I had given up. For months and in 
four counties I had tried to obtain a 
certain manual on Cub Scouting. None 
was available. Then one day last Spring, 
long after I had dismissed the matter 
from my mind, the mails brought just 
the book I had sought. The manager 
of a large department store in a town 
30 miles away had sent it to me, just 
as, months before, he had promised he 
would once he received a copy. We do 
not know each other, that manager and 
I; we had met only once in his store 
—yet he did not send the manual C.0.D., 
but simply enclosed a bill. Perhaps he 
reasoned that if I wanted facts on Scout- 
ing, I would Be Prepared to pay.—E>D 
win S. StroTHER, Newberg, Oregon. 
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@ Coach Sleepers. Railroad cars have 
peen designed in which overnight coach 
passengers may obtain a full-length 
sleeping surface simply by pulling down 
Ea , large upholstered leg rest from the 
ack of the seat ahead. Each passenger 
will have a private compartment 





@ Dyeing the Ocean. Of various schemes 
for attracting attention to airmen 
en. of iowned at sea, the one finally adopted 
ig and .ow in use is a dye marker, a little 
waterproof bagful of uranine, the sodi 
um salt of fluorescein. A pound of this 
emarkable dye will spread out over the 
water surface of a good acre, painting it 
a brilliant greenish-yellow color which 
will last for several hours and is plainly 
visible to planes flying high above. This 
ive can also be dropped in fragile con 
Sald tainers from planes and blimps to mark 
Cor the surface for patrol vessels when an 
enemy submarine has been sighted from 
the air. It is also used in medicine and 
to detect life. A small amount of it in- 
jected back of a person’s ear will show 
up in the eye and on the lips in a few 
seconds if he is alive. It is particularly 
useful on the battlefield to tell actual 
(cellular) death from apparent (somat- 
ic) death. 


rd t ® Glow Lamps. An economic waste 
Niles out of all proportion to the cost 
€ us of stopping it is home, office, and 
plant accidents caused by persons 
moving about in the dark. All 
points of danger should be plainly 
marked by fluorescent paints or 
papers or, even better, by glow 
nis lamps. The firefly has long been 
rned considered the model of high il- 
1 set lumination and low energy con- 
an sumption, but actually modern * 
glow lamps make the firefly a 
piker. Only a little larger than 
one’s thumbnail, glow lamps give 
continuously more light than hun- 
dreds of fireflies and with so little 
energy consumption that it will not 
total one kilowatt hour in a year. 


Jone ® King Cotton Liberated. At last it 
ring has been proved that cotton can be 
freed from the curse of being a hand- 


utter 
tust labor crop and can now be produced 
mechanically at from 6 to 7 cents a 
age! 4 ; ee 
pound. Chemical defoliation of the cot- 
own 


ton has opened the door to the success- 
just ful operation of the mechanical cotton 
picker. Calcium cyanamide, dusted on 
the crop by power dusters or airplanes, 
and is the chemical used. According to the 
manufacturer’s report, “the dust settles 
on the leaves and dissolves in the dew. 
The solution interferes with respiration. 
Within a few days . . . the leaves break 
out- off. Defoliation permits the mechanical 
picker to operate at maximum efficiency 
with no leaves to interfere with its 
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action. 


The day’s production of hand 
pickers is likewise greatly increased by 


such defoliation. Leaves are not neces- 


sary in the last weeks before picking 
time. Freed from their shadow the 
lower bolls grow larger and, over the 


whole plant, the bolls mature more uni- 
formly, so that a single picking usually 
suffices. Hand picking has been handi- 
capped by the presence of thick foliage. 
The leaves shade the lower bolls so that 
they rot in wet or humid weather. 
Also, the late bolls ripen slowly, so that 
picking has always required going over 
the field several times for the maximum 
vield.” 


@ Cigarette Independence. Until just 
before war broke over Europe in 
1939, the United States was dependent 
on outside sources for cigarette paper, 
which was wholiv made from linen 
rags. Now seed flax, grown mostly in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, supplies all 
the fiber for the country’s 300 billion 
cigarettes, as well as most of those 
smoked by South Americans and Amer- 
ica’s allies in Europe and the Far East. 
The utilization of flax straw brings new 
wealth from waste and gives us a thin, 
strong, white paper for cigarettes, books, 
and even national currency. Not only 
does the farmer benefit, but so do all the 
other thousands of workers for whom 
the new industry creates jobs. 


@ Aqua Purissima. For many pur- 
poses water with a mineral content 
as low as distilled water must, or at 
least should, be used, such as in textile 
dyeing, pharmaceutical and synthetic 
rubber manufacture, baking, laundry, 
hair washing, and even orchid growing 


Photo: Heppenstall Co. 





TO ELIMINATE hazards for women operating 
overhead cranes, the perpendicular ladder 
at the left was replaced by a new type of 
steel ladder (right) which rises for five 
feet, then has a 70-degree slope to the cat- 
walk. Note handrails parallel the uprights. 





—to name but a few. “Demineralized” 
water as low in solids as distilled water 
can be made available by a process al- 
most as simple and cheap as filtration. 
Standard units for doing it vary from 
those giving more than 100,000 gallons 
an hour to small eight-gallon home units 
weighing 15 pounds. 


@ Regenerating Water Softeners. 
Those who use water softeners are fa- 
miliar with the troubles of regeneration 
with salt. A patent now covers a new 
and better system in which a single 
pint of a solution is equivalent to 100 
pounds of salt. This solution consists 
of sodium and potassium, carbonates, 
mixed sodium phosphates, and caustic 
soda, and its use is said greatly to in 
crease the efficiency of such water- 
softening systems and to simplify the 
task of regeneration. 


a Paper Houses. The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry has announced 
plans for paper-panel homes to 
serve for at least temporary emer- 
gency shelter. Waste paper is 
pressed into panels which can be 
assembled into a small one-room 
house in less than an hour at a 
cost of about $100. Materials will 
come in a single bundle weighing 
about half a ton. Of course, sev- 
eral of these single-room structures 
can be put together to form a 
larger house. The paper panels are 
treated to be fire and weather re- 
sistant. Between the strips of chip- 
board about an inch apart is a 
curved strip for bracing and insu- 
lation. The panels are numbered 
for sequence in assembly, have cel- 
lulose windows, and even have pa- 
per shades. The only metal is the 
flanges. 


@ Moving ‘Sun’ Indoors. Fifty million 
fluorescent-lighting fixtures will be re- 
quired after the war if the “sun” is to 
be moved indoors throughout American 
industry. More than two-thirds of the 
industrial floor space suffers from “Mod. 
el T” lighting, and approximately 100s 
000 acres of it must be reconditioned 
if workers are to enjoy streamlined hu- 
man seeing. 


@ Superduper Stickum. Now available 
is a product which produces metal-to- 
metal joints stronger than those from 
riveting. It consists of a liquid and a 
powder, the latter being the effective 
curing agent. The liquid is brushed on, 
the powder dusted on, and then the 
joint is finished by heat and pressure. 
Riveted test plates gave way at 1,700 


- pounds, while identical plates on which 


the liquid and powder had been used 
held firm. The low cost, ease, and ra 
pidity of making these joints commer. 
cially will give it wide use in many 
mass-production jobs where joints of 
great strength are needed. It is not 
considered suitable for household use. 
* . . 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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P norner. The world now knows the 
power locked in the tiny atom, so it is 
appropriate to recall a chapter in All in 
a Lifetime, written five years ago by 
RoTaARIAN Jacop W. Binpver, of Hacken 
sack, N. J. Among things, he 
said: “Whoever controls U-235 controls 
the future of civilization.” At that time, 
ne was working on the idea of applying 
atomic energy to the 
distribution of electricity. 


other 


generation and 


Goodtfellows. 
anonymous as possible, a 
New Orleans, La., Rotarians have been 
operating as “The Goodfellows” for the 
past eight years. The idea started when 
they bought a wheel chair for an invalid 
When they learn of a hungry family, o 
of an individual needing a hearing aid 
or an artificial limb, the 
that the needs are 
and publicity-less 


Keeping their work as 
number of 


“Goodfellows” 


see met— promptly 


Parallel. Two years ago the Kiwanis 
Lions, and Rotary Clubs of Decatur, II1., 
elected GrorGE P. JOHNS, THE Rev. FE! 
MER E. FREED. and ALAN N. Buck as 
their respective presidents. At the con 
clusion of their terms in office each was 
chosen as Governor of his local inter- 
national District, adding another point 
to their parallel service-club careers. 


Pin Goes On. A new and special hon 
or now goes with the Presidency of the 
Rotary Club of Champaign, Ill. The 
daughters of the late Dr. Davin KINLEy, 


é, 


vralchpaddings 





hin 


from 1920 to 1930 president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, have given the Club 
his diamond-studded Rotary lapel pin. 


The Club President will wear it each 
vear in honor of his former fellow 
member. 


President. You might call it “Interna 
tional Or perhaps they were 
just looking for the best man for the 
job. Anyway, after Rotarians of Weaver 
ville, Calif., elected Moon LEE their 1945 
16 President, they wondered whether 
they hadn't chosen the first Rotary Club 
President of Chinese ancestry on the 
North American Continent PRESIDENT 
Moon LEE is a merchant and has beena 
Director of his Club for 
years. 


Service.” 


the past seven 


‘A’ Award. The “A” Award of the 
United States War Food Administration, 
which with the Army-Navy “E” 
and is the highest possible recognition 
in the food-processing field, was recent- 
ly presented to the Post Products Divi- 
sion of the General Foods Corporation, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., of which STAn- 
LEY M. ZIMMERMAN, a Rotarian, is plant 
manager. 


ranks 


‘Rotary Street.’ There is a two-block- 
long street in Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
which might well be named “Rotary 
Street,” for of the 37 homes facing on 
it, nine are those of Rotarians. The 
widow of a Rotarian in another, 
and a former member who occupies still 


lives 


Little 


Photo 





STANDING at attention before the war me- 
morial in Ottawa, Ont., Canada, where he 
has just placed a wreath, is Rotary’s inter- 
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national President, T. A. Warren, of Wolver- 
hampton, England. The photo was taken 
during a recent visit to Eastern Canada. 








another would bring the total to 11 j;. 
angles were included. The Ortawap, 
wonder if there is a street a 
with a larger percentage of Ri 


Given Gavel. JUDGE E. WALLace ¢ 
WICK, a Past President of the 
Club of Chester, Pa., was honor: 
recent Club meeting when he 
sented with a gavel of unusual! 
significance. It was made from t 
of the old Washington Tavern 
stood on Kings Highway as 
through Chester back in 1747 
prized piece was presented by 
SLEEPER, who was Club Secreta 
ing the Presidency of JUDGE CH 
and is now an honorary member of t 
Rotary Club of Media, Pa. 


Change. The world’s first res 
radio announcer turns out to be 
tarian. He is HAROLD W. ARLIN, a | 
President of the | 
tary Club of Mar 
Ohio. Now an 
trial-relations 
manager with We 
inghouse Elect 
Manufacturing ( 
pany, ROvTARIAN 
recalls how, back 
1921, he took his 
job with piones 
tion KDKA in Pit 
burgh, Pa., only to earn extra mon 
to buy a special Christmas present 
his bride—being auditioned when 
osity took him to inspect the new st 
tion. He stayed in radio five years 
ing which time he was voted the 
popular announcer in the world. 


Westinghouse 





Arlin 


Honors. THomas R. Hoop, of D 
N. C., a Director of Rotary Internatio: 
in 1944-45, was recently awarded 
bronze plaque by the American Drug 
magazine for exceptional services 
vocation and to his community 
COLONEL ALFRED GEORGE KATZIN, a 
ber of the Rotary Club of Capeto 
South Africa, who has been in the s¢ 
ice 1940, was recently nam 
deputy director general for administ 
tion in the European office of UNRRA 

WILLIAM J. SCHEIDLER, Of Greens 
burg, Ind., a Past District Governo! 
Rotary International, has been made a! 
honorary junior 4-H Club leader, b¢ 
cause it was during his administratio 
that a codperative project was starte 
by Rotarians and the Agricultural Ex 
tension Service of Purdue Universit) 

Kart D. FRANKE, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, IL, was recent 
ly elected president of the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club. .. . COLONEL LYLE 5 
POWELL, an honorary member of the R 
tary Club of Lawrence, Kans., who }s 
serving in the United States Army | 
the Chinese theater, was 
awarded the Legion of Merit medal. No! 
long before he received the Bronze Sta! 

. FrepericK H. MUELLER, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a Past District Governo! 
was recently appointed to the Michigan 
State Board of Agriculture. PERCY 
Hopcson, of Pawtucket, R. I. a Past 
Director of Rotary International an¢ 


since 


recent 
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£3 New Member 


It’s now possible to say ‘‘Rotari- 
an Harry’’ when speaking of the 
president of the United States of 
America. Harry S. Truman recent 
ly became an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of his home town— 
Independence, Mo. 











a 


Chairman of the 1945-46 Finance Com- 

tree. has been named to the manufac- 
committee of the Chamber of 
the United States. 5a 
PoraRIAN K. B. A. G. Kuan, of Delhi, 
7 lia, was recently appointed as chief 
troller of purchase munitions in Cal- 

ta... . G. G. MorARJEE, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Bombay, India, has 
wen named president of the All-India 


t rers’ 


Commerce of 


Federation of Piece-Goods and Yarn 
Verchants’ Association. 
Historical. An interesting and in- 


formative pamphlet entitled Rotary’s 
Historical Room has been published by 
Rotary International. It describes the 
Historical Room in the Central Office in 
Chicago, Ill., and gives a few highlights 
mn the organization of the first 16 Ro- 
tary Clubs, and contains reports on 
early Club activities, etc. Included, too, 
is a picture of Rotary’s Founder and 
President Emeritus, PAuL P. Harris. 


Answer. JOSEPH VoGAN, President of 
the newly formed Rotary Club of Ar- 
magh, Northern Ireland, has the answer 
to the question “Why form a new Ro- 





Wang 


Oxe OF THE patriots who, in the 
revolution of 1911, helped China lift 
the yoke of the Manchus and estab- 
lish its first republican government, 
Dr. CHENTING T. WANG is a Chinese 
statesman of wide and distinguished 
repute. Though best known, per- 
haps, as China’s Ambassador to the 
United States in 1936-38, he has held 
such posts in his home Government 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Min- 
ister of Finance, and Acting Prime 
Minister. A Yale graduate, Dr. 
Wanc is president of the China Uni- 
versity of Peiping and is also man- 
; aging director of an insurance com- 
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tary Club?” Says PrResipENT VoGan: “All 
my life I have engaged in community 
and social service, and I am a member 
of several organizations, but never have 
I experienced the joy which I have 
found in Rotary, and how I regret some- 
one did not tell me about Rotary years 
ago. The fellowship and inspiration I 
have already derived from it would 
have made such a tremendous differ- 
ence to my activities. I simply could 
not have imagined the difference Rotary 
has made to us in this small city in so 
short atime. We are full of enthusiasm 
and determined to build wisely and 
well.” 


Quack Quack. This story, vouched for 
by Rorarian A. A. Bessey, of Coffeyville, 
Kans., begins when a wild duck aban 
doned an egg near the Rotary-founded 
Boys’ Camp at Coffeyville. The camp 
caretaker found the egg and placed it 
under a setting hen. The mallard duck- 
ling which hatched became the camp 
pet, and always came for its food when 
folks called “Quack Quack.” That Au- 
tumn as wild ducks were flying south, 
Quack Quack joined them. The next 
Spring, when the ducks headed north, 
Quack Quack alighted by the old hen 
house at the camp and went inside to 
its old nest. Quack Quack was home, 
and as tame as ever. That Fall clipped 
wings kept Quack Quack from “falling 
in” on the flight south. By Spring she 
was able to fly, and tried desperately to 
lead a flock of geese to the camp. When 
they flew on, she returned to camp, laid 
a clutch of eggs, which she soon de- 
serted to join one of the last north- 


bound 


fiocks. The camp keepers are 
hoping that Quack Quack will come 


back—again. 


Returns. When, five years ago, Axis 
aggression had greatly reduced the num- 
ber of Rotary Clubs in Europe, Dr. Les- 
TER B. StruTHERS, Eu- 
ropean Secretary 
of Rotary Internation- 
al, was recalled to the 
Central Offices in Chi 
cago, Ill. The staff of 
the Continental Euro 
pean Office in Zurich, 
Switzerland, over 
which he had _ pre 
sided, was reduced to 
two persons, Now, 
with the war over, Rotary enters its 
own reconstruction period on the Con- 
tinent, and SecrReETARY STRUTHERS has re- 
turned to the scene. He arrived in 
Paris, France, early in August, and after 
a short stay there plans to go on to 
Zurich. 
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Struthers 


Who Can Beat It? Members of the 
Rotary Club of Santa Barbara, Calif., are 
proud of their new President, FLoyp O. 
Bounett, and his family, and wonder if 
any other Club President can beat the 
BOHNETT war record. ROTARIAN AND Mrs. 
BOHNETT have four sons and all are in 
the service of their country. 


Committee. Meeting in Buffalo, N.Y., 
August 38 to 5, Rotary International's 
Committee on Participation of Rotarians 
in the Postwar World considered numer- 
ous problems [Continued on page 59] 


t | 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary's international Board. More next month. 


pany. A Rotarian since 1920 and 
twice a District Governor, he is now 
Second Vice-President of Rotary 
International and, along with that, 
is Rotary’s Administrative Advisor 
for China and President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chungking. He is a 
past head of the Peiping and Shang- 
hai Clubs, was born in Ningpo. 
Civil engineering is the métier of 
CARLOS HOERNING, Rotary’s Third 
Vice-President, from _ Santiago, 
Chile. He has taught it—as a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chile. 
He has written many treatises on 
it—as a leading Chilean authority. 
He has practiced it—as chief engi- 
neer of the departments of hy- 
draulics and irrigation of the Board 
of Public Works. He has encour- 
aged it—as president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers and as a 
director of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Besides his Vice-Presi- 
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dency, he also holds membership on 
Rotary’s Headquarters (Location- 
Sites) Committee, Magazine Com- 
mittee, and Nominating Committee 
for President of RI for 1946-47. He 
is a Past District Governor. 
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Rotarians Help Mend 
Bunkie's Leaking Levee 


HE RED RIVER was on a rampage again. Heavy rains in 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, sent it roaring and 
tumbling through Louisiana on its way to the Mississippi 
like an untamed broncho. It flooded more than a million and 
a half of the best alluvial acres in the Red River Valley and 
drove some 6,500 families from their homes. 

Levees at many points were bursting under the tremen- 
dous pressure. Even those in Avoyelles Parish, near Bunkie, 
though they were the biggest and best in the system, were 
in dire danger. How Bunkie Rotarians saved their levee is 
a dramatic story I learned recently when I dropped in there. 
It was W. Dave Haas, Jr. (Governor of Rotary’s 139th Dis- 
trict in 1944-45), who rallied the Club to action at a regular 
weekly luncheon. 

“Bunkie and Avoyelles Parish, yes, nine Parishes, would 
be in the pathway of 240,000 second feet of water,” he ex- 
horted. “A break in the levee would be a major disaster. ... 
If we are true Rotarians, we should take action in this emer- 
gency.” 

Club President Roy D. Johnson immediately appointed 
committees—and the very next day the river commenced 
tearing at the levee some 36 miles away. Rotarian Haas, a 
colonel in the Louisiana State Guard, donned his uniform 
and told the commanding officer of the United States En- 
gineers that he and his Club were at his service. Colonel 
Haas was placed in charge of civilian workers, and the 
Bunkie Rotarians went into action. They opened a canteen 
to supply food and drinks for all work- 
men; the labor committee supplied 
hundred workmen day and 
night; the truck committee provided 
transportation; and the materials com- 
mittee had supplies brought in to build 
the and seepage 
was so prevalent. 





and Texas 


several 


roads ramps where 
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ON THE JOB—Colone] Haas (right) and Lieutenant Toby Wick 
(Top) A look at the “licked” levee, over a river-boat steering whee 


The Army engineers had moved in with the greatest ar! 
of earth moving equipment ever seen in the valley, and the 
were building a protection ring levee behind the caving s¢ 


tion. The river was already 11 feet above flood stage. The! 
doubted that the old levee could last the four or five days 


needed for them to do their job. 
Then Colonel Haas decided to try the method whi 


worked in earlier floods—having sand bags dumped into th 
hole which eddies were eating 65 feet deep. That wasn! 


enough, so 34 carloads of rock were rushed to the scen¢ 
the huge gap was filled in time to save the levee. 
Gordon Kavanaugh, a Past President of the Club, told 


how Colonel Haas stayed on the job 36 hours straight, ani 


for some 70 hours coordinated the work of the Army a! 
civilians in a remarkable manner. “No other agency 
area was capable or organized enough to accomplish 


Colonel Haas and his Bunkie Rotarians did,” he declare 


—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Rotarians o 
—_ Rotary 
A Lift for As a Community 


Service project, the 
Rotary Club of Ma- 
gas, INDIA, recently sponsored a “dinner, 
we, and cabaret” to aid Red Cross 
Rotary charities. Half of the total 
llection of 2,500 rupees was earmarked 
the Red Cross, the rest for Com- 
lity Service work. ... The Rotary 
ib of BHAVNAGAR, INDIA, recently ob- 
1.200 yards of cloth from the 
which it distributed to the poor 
than half the retail price. 


Mother India’ 


Th: wi : ' 
Marshal Ideas What will this new 


n Marshalltown postwar period bring 
in the way of com- 


? If you ask that 
stion in MARSHALLTOWN, Iow4, 
are that local Rotarians can 

you an up-to-the-minute answer. 
Rotary Club recently codperated 
he local postwar planning commit- 

» in conducting a survey, which dis- 
i that there must be new industry, 
it growth and expansion of industry 
pend upon adequate and _ suitable 
sing, more and better schools, more 
nd inviting recreational facilities, and 
clean city to make it attractive to new 
siness, new factories, and the families 


YY 


nust be brought to town with 


improvements 


Dockside Shows With the backing of 
the Rotary Club and 


for G. |. Joes 
other organizations 


' CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE—COLON, PAN- 
[A4, an unusual type of entertainment 
(see cut) has been devised for service- 
nen passing through the Panama Canal. 
Volunteer entertainers are recruited by 
the Rotarian director of the local USO, 
nd whenever entertainment-hungry 
en cannot get shore leave while their 
essels are going through the Canal, 
tabloid shows are put on at each lock. 
mmetimes the entertainment consists 
fa chorus, other times soloists, or per- 
. The Rotary Club also 
gives a dinner each month for 150 mem- 
rs of the armed services at an exclu- 
ve club. Invitations are shuffled so 
ut personnel from distant outposts 
attend, as well as men stationed 





ips dancers... 


Understanding They are making 
ls Understood progress, they feel, 
in international un- 
rstanding and goodwill in SAN FRAN- 
sco, Catir. At a recent meeting mem- 
ers were made acquainted with two 
phases of the work of the International 
Service Committee. Consuls of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Great Britain, and 
Mexi co were invited to the meeting, and 
the introductions were made in the 
uage of their native lands. How 
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was it managed? It was easy—just a 
bit of practice for members of the Club’s 
Spanish class. During the past two years 
there have been several special meetings 
honoring different countries — after 
which individual letters have been writ- 
ten to the Presidents of each Rotary 
Club in the féted countries. As an 
added gesture, programs of the day, 
printed in the language of the honored 
land, have accompanied each letter. 


Youth Survey Stirs After the Commit- 
75 More to Action ‘tee on Boys Work 

and Youth Service 
of the Rotary Club of Ar.Lanta, Ga., 
completed a comprehensive survey of 
the 16 youth-service charities of the 
community several months ago, it 





PIN-UPS or pie faces? Either way it’s fun. 
Civilian and servicemen performers put on 





didn’t permit the findings to gather 
dust. Rather, the activities of the mem 
bers of the Club were analyzed, and as 
a result, some 75 Rotarians not previ 
ously identified with any special Youth 
Service Work have taken on new 
“tobe.” 


totarians in EMPpor 
UM, PA. are still 
talking about their 
recent meeting when General Joseph T 
McNarney, who is an honorary member 
of the Club and now head of the Allied 
military government of occupation in 
Italy for the past year, was a special 
guest. Other servicemen were guests, 
too, and in the evening there was a pa 
rade featuring dozens of bands, drum 


‘General Joe’ 
Comes Home 


Photo: National War Fund 


shows for the benefit of boat-fast person- 
nel during Panama Canal trips (see item). 
Photo: Van Nuys News 
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60,000 hs. 
‘CLOTHING 


—a 











Rotarians of Van 
Nuys, Calif., working with other service- 


SIGNS tell this story. 


club members, brought in 60,000 pounds of 
used clothing during the recent collection. 
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Get the help of this 
new business aid 
-Photocopying! 


(ik New, handy unit 
» “9 copies anything 
ye —Saves time, 


S money, labor! 











With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 

roof photocopies—at amazingly 
ow cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 








‘ 7 vaneliite ‘ 
wok COPYING 
eee Send for your eo “e 
free copy of this ‘ Hol LYING 
informative book 
Tells how APECO 


Photocopying can serve you 

See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO’S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the ‘‘what"’ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC105, 
Chicago 14, lik 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








“7 N+) tele, 
PH royce) > ¢.\ ons 


: J 
Pied Ct ny thing 


AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
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LIEUTENANT General Alexander M. Patch (left), victor at Guadalcanal and fresh from his ning 
campaigns in the European theater, was recently made an honorary member of the Rotary — 
Club of Staunton, Va.—his home town. Incoming and Outgoing Club Presidents are shown ex. 
changing the gavel at the meeting, which marked the beginning of the Club’s 26th year Star! 
eating 
corps, and civic clubs and organizations settlement by white men. Large had e: 
from surrounding communities. cause of a move started several ; fe ious 
ago by GREENVILLE Rotarians, the t was 
Church Habit For many years the anniversary of the signing was recent kitche 
Here to Stay Rotary Club of PHIL celebrated. A highlight was the unv: fee, f 
ADELPHIA, Pa., has ob ing of a large painting of the treat s partia 
served an annual Rotary church service. signing (see cut), showing Major G¢ caged 
For the past 21 years it has been held eral Anthony Wayne and the chiefs of 9% tariar 
in the same church, and the sermon has the confederated tribes. The wo that v 
been preached by the same clergyman, the noted artist Howard Chandle: his al 
the Rev. George Emerson Barnes, a Past Christy, it will be hung in the State I next 
President of the Club, and a Past Dis Capitol Building in CoLumBus. The orig surpr 
trict Governor (in Michigan). inal treaty was also on display. Gree» tion 1 
VILLE Rotarians were active on the ses ® had n 


Rotarians Render Persons ‘‘up’’ on quicentennial committees. 


a Date Its Due their American his- ; Clubs 
tory may recall that Patsy’ Came What Rotarians in 





August 3, 1795, was a memorable day— tg Breakfast Sioux FA.ts, § g War- 
and anyone living in or near GREENVILLE, DakK., wanted to 9 here 
Oun10, will have no excuse for not know- know at a recent meeting was, “Where's TB ords 
ing it. It marked the signing of a treaty Leland’s guest?” Two days before S impo 
of peace (Treaty of Greene Ville) with “Patsy,” an 8-year-old chimpanzee-go S woop 
the Indian tribes of the Old Northwest, _rilla, had waddled into the kitchen of one T& ord , 
opening the first part of the territory to of their fellows, the Rev. Leland W. F drive 
of the 
ina 
IOwA 
bond: 
noun 





THIS Howard Chandler Christy painting, The Signing of the Treaty of Greene Ville, was un- 


veiled at the recent sesquicentennial celebration commemorating the signing of the peace rage 
treaty which opened the old Northwest Territory to settlement. Rotarians of Greenville, Ohio. (righ: 
were instrumental in formulating plans for the celebration, a four-day affair (also see item). a 

a ch 
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Photo: Harold 

ENJOY my second cup,” gurgles 
Patsy.” a gorilla-chimpanzee as she attends 
meeting (see item) of the Rotary Club of 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak., as the “guest” of 
Rev. Leland W. F. Stark (at her left). 





aQ 
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youngsters were 
eakfast. A carnival animal, she 
iped her keepers. After an anx 
iif hour, during which “Patsy” 
ven the complete run of the 


luding the 


clergyman’s cof- 


h she showed a marked 
the uninvited fruest was 
When church business kept Ro- 
Stark from the Rotary meeting 
he missed many a quip about 
opoidal acquaintances. But the 
ek the day was his, when he 
1 fellow members at “introduc- 
ie” by producing “Patsy.” She 
re coffee and a coke (see cut). 


Clubs Drum While it’s not news 


War-Bond Sales vhen Rotarians push 


the sale of war bonds, 

ire some more news-worthy rec- 
ey have recently hung up in this 
tant field: E-bond sales in LAKE 
, OHIO, almost doubled the old rec- 
! rians pushed the recent 
over the top, achieving 250 percent 
quota (see cut)... .With- 
minutes CHARITON, 


their overall 


= 1a matter of five 


vA, Rotarians bought $19,000 worth of 
$500 per man—after an- 
iade that their county 


bonds—average: 


ement was n 














PUSHING bond sales in Lakewood, Ohio, 
in the recent drive, Rotarian Fred Greber 





night), local Elks Lodge treasurer, tenders 
Rotary Club President Chris Burkhardt 
a check for $10,000 worth (see item). 
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‘Top Ranking Stapling Team 


Litas s eee 








Individually, they lead the field on points. But when they 
work as a team, you're really getting the greatest stapling 


performance known. 





Swift lines, smooth action. 


ism and staple mouth accessible. No springs 


to pull. 





SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1. New York 


SPEED STAPLERS 


Entire mechan- 


Easiest to load. Trouble-proof! 















SPEED STAPLES 


ROUND WIRE + PRECISION MADE 


SWINGLINE STAPLES are round wire for easier 
penetration, neater stapling. They are, also, 
Be ee 

flat staples and results in clogging. wuptend 
in size to fit all standard staplers. 
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The major “comfort factors” in your home 
depend upon conditioning and handling of air 


. . . and that is why a Mueller Climatrol System 
is a sound long-range investment for your home .. . 


Your home heating system is a “built- 
in feature.” It is therefore important 
that you start right with a basic system 
that is not only modern today, but easi- 
ly adaptable to the improvements of 
tomorrow, 


. Humidity control, 
- Proper movement of air. 


. Introduction of fresh air. 


wih. © WN 


. Removal of dust, pollen, 


and other foreign matter. 


To thousand h -OW , th: 
= usands of home-owners, that 6. Removal of bacteria con- 


means a Climatrol system — product pee 
of Mueller, established for 88 years vayee.qp Suet. 
and a leader in engineering advances The Climatrol line is complete—in- 


toward the goal of true indoor comfort, cluding furnaces and winter air condi- 
tioners especially designed for gas, oil, 
or coal — also gas-fired boilers — for 
old or new homes of every size and 
1, Temperature control. type. Mail coupon for free book. 


A Mueller Climatrol system provides 
the following essential comfort factors”: 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
2064 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Please send me your free book, ‘The New Trend,” also 





e literature describing furnaces and winter air conditioners for 

\ 0 Gas 0 Oil 0 Coal () Gas Boilers 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. TT NN Ne, TO a 

EE SES ane Ns Re ee a eae ee 

C-14A eee ee ee ee 









: Phot 
COSTUMED as a wounded soldier anj 
Red Cross attendant, these lads \ 


Pal 











prize in the St. Charles, Ill., Ha 
affair last October 31 (also see 


was lagging $17,000 behind its quot elebra 
Members of the Rotary Club of 7 hen s 
TONAWANDAS, N. Y., purchased $84 9@Bpoote1 
worth of bonds against a quota of Sagi: 
000....A merchant member of the} fent 
tary Club of BaTon Rovuce, | wend ot 
nounced that his store would sel! not is no 
ing but war bonds during one day of tpfter n 
Seventh War Loan drive 
bonds would be given in premiums, § nth al 
advertised “he could fit every fig Rotary 
in war bonds.” ... During seven Wagfion. . 
Loan drives the members of the Rot ters Pp 
Club of CRANForD, N. J., pu wend pi 
nearly $64,000 in bonds through we: ub 0 
payments and special subscriptions lalf 
ended 


when 83 ommu 





i j , RANKE 
Rotarians ‘Ride In many c 


Broomstick Route’ ties Rotarians 
soon be “riding t 


broomstick route” again. As in } 
years, they will sponsor Hallow 
ties for the teen agers of thei 
Some may even help USOs wit! 
for service personnel. Here are ty] 
examples of how Rotarians helped ces 
brate Halloween last year: Mo 
500 youngsters in St. CHARLES, ILL.,4 
tended a costume party (see cut) spa 
sored by the local Rotary Club. It wa 
complete with a “ghost walk,” t 
movies, music, and mirth. . . . Youll 
in Det Rio, Tex., signed Rotary-inspir 
“good-citizen pledges,” were then 4 
pointed junior officers to help in pm 
tecting property. Several days lal 


ownt 
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red | 
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MEMBERS of the staff at the central! he# 
quarters of Rotary International, Chico Tucke 
Ill., added their bit—this big boxful- an of 
help in the recent used-clothing collect 
Or 
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GOOD FOR ONE 
MAKE-UP 
IN MEMBER’S 
HOME CLUB 








ROTARY CLUB OF MONESSEN 


MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Iseued to A Adcommaa 


of soe LPS 
GOOD FOR SIX DAYS 





























Date— ees ; 
| Py ‘ — Pres. seul LA Sec'y “ 
y | - 
j La Se EL SO ee ae . = 3 a 
OT STAGE money, this! It’s the way that visiting Rotarians at meetings of the Rotary Club 
{ Monessen, Pa., have of proving to their own Club Secretary that they made up a meeting. 
e guest 4 special movie and an evening promenade for older 
7 | in Richard Wehmeyer, of ones, which was followed by a dance. 
7 Mo., was the spark behind the 
yns in St. Louts, Mo., last yeat Girls in Green One hundred and 
e 8,000 kids checked their pea Try for Trophy fifty members of the 
ind enjoyed an evening of Girl Scout Council of 
gic (Rotarian Wehmeyer was presi Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA., count the mem- 
t the Magicians’ Brotherhood) bers of the local Rotary Club as loyal 
er entertainment. . . There friends and supporters. One bit of proof: 
bas sabotage” in St. Francis, KANS., the Rotary Club has given a handsome 
embers of the Boys’ Club of the trophy which goes to the winning troop 
ty high school passed their sev each year—until one group wins it three 
nual Halloween resolution. The years in a row. 
Club sent a letter of commenda- 
Approximately 1,200 young Hospital Gets Rotarians in To- 
rticipated in the annual party RONTO, ONT., CANADA, 
parade ‘spons red by the Rot uy $50,000 mend lave long been con- 
ELMIRA HEIGHTS, N. Y tributors to any activity helping crip- 
Half of the 400 youngsters who at- pled children. Eight years ago they did 
fended the Rotary-sponsored party in much to aid when a polio epidemic 
’RANI rH, MICH., participated in the swept the Province. It was not surpris- 
parade It took two pa ing, then, when a 6-million-dollar build- 
for maskers at the affair spon- ing fund for a hospital for sick children 
pred by the Rota Club of NAPLES, was announced, that the Club pledged 
in afternoon march for tiny tots (see cut) to raise $50,000 within the next 
Photo roronto Trirgra 
' 
) 
’ iA 
en @ 





TARIANS of Toronto, Ont., 
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Canada, recently pledged $50,000 as a Club to help in the 
ive for a 6-million-dollar fund for a hospital for sick children. 
Tucker, 1944-45 Club President (center), hands the Club’s pledge to R. A..Laidlaw, chair- 
an of the hospital board, while Club Secretary Nic G. Kinsman watches (also see item). 


In the photograph Edward 





WILL BE BACK 
AGAIN SOON! | 


When our war work is done and we start 
again to make baits, the “old dependables” 
are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won't be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through and through. 


BASS -ORENO 
‘ Wortd’s Greatest 
r a ~o Fish-Getter! 
‘ff y It will be back soon, 


\ y | along with other mem- 
“WV 4 LAs bers of the Bass-Oreno 
ed 


family —the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 
Oreno and Fly-Oreno. 


DIVE-ORENO 
/ - Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
Ad ” This wonder bait will be 
a back before long. It's 
Ls d terrific—wherever a deep 
" FA diving bait is needed! 


PIKE-ORENO 


An “Old Dependabie"'! 
Year in, year out — the 
P Pike-Oreno is hard to 
- beat. Back soon in solid 
Y 


and jointed models and 
dependable patterns. 





SURF-ORENO 


\ 
Standard Top-water 
ea ~ Equipment ! 
«4 if No tackle box complete 


without this standard 
surface bait —as good to- 
day as yesterday! 


FISH -OBITE 
The Bait That's Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
easts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic. 


TEAS -ORENO 
Teases and Takes "Em! 
A surface bait with a 
teasing, tantalizing ac- 
tion mighty hard to re- 
sist. You can make it 
plunk, crawl or dive, 


TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure! 
Here's the *“‘trickiest’’ fly 
rod lure ever designed 
and it’s a honey for trout, 
bass and panfish. 







Get This Book — FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 
book shows all 36 prize winners 

in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest 
and full-color pages of your fa 
vorite “‘Quality Tackle.’’ Send 
for it! it’s Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
863 High Street 
Seuth Bend 23, indiana 





BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 





SOUTH BEND 


leme Samus tn faking 
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Shipping Cartons 
Survive 


in Bay of Fundy 





In this ship’s cargo, salvaged from sea 
water after a 12-day stay, was a ship- 
mentof metal parts protected by NO- 
OX-ID, the original rust preventive. 


Parts had been hot-dipped in NO- 
OX-ID, wrapped in NO-OX-IDized 
Wrapper. Cartons in which they were 
placed were NO-OX-ID protected. 


When the shipping cases .. . soaked 
by the tidal rise and fall of 32 feet 
twice a day ... were opened, every 
NO-OX-ID protected metal part 
was taken from its wrappings in rust- 
free, factory-new condition. 

Send for details about NO-OX-ID. 
Learn howitcan give perfect moisture- 
vapor protection to your shipments. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 





+ me ORIGINAL } 


* | RUST PREVENTIVE ,/ 
“hes po * 
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THIS FLAG, which once waved over the United States Capitol, now flies at a hospita 
Independence, Mo., the gif! of the Independence Rotary Club 
a Senator, but now President of the United States and an honorary member of the Indepe 
dence Club, who arranged for the banner to be flown on the famous dome in Washinato, 


That total will not include 


personal subscriptions or money raised 


five years. 


among members themselves. 


They Use Books A unique civic serv 
to Catch Crooks ice has been per 

formed by the Rotary 
Club of ORLANDO, FLA. Members believe 
it will help prevent an upsurge of crime 
and delinquency. The Club has pur 
chased a criminology library, regarded 
as second to none for a city of ORLANDO's 
size. and given it to the police depart 
ment. A more efficient police force, 
ORLANDO Rotarians believe, means an im 
proved local crime situation and bene 
fits for the entire community. 


Minstrel 
widely popular 
among Rotarians 
They provide an ideal way to raise 
funds—and some real fun too. For in- 
stance, the Rotary Club of Lyons, Kans., 
recently staged a show, the feature at- 
traction of which “Uncle Tom’s 


Minstre! Shows? shows are 


Rate ‘em Tops! 


was 


Cabin in Swingtime,” to raise money for 
















“pp. 





Phot 
It was Harry S. Truman, the 


its ladies’ night. . . . Expectatio 
exceeded when the Rotary Club 
Miss., realized nearly $1,7 
recent first annual community 
Of the proceeds, $800 went to the 
shire Boy Scout memorial, $50' 
junior auxiliary cante 
$100 to the hospital for crippk 
in MEMPHIs, TENN. 


DIAN, 


teen-age 


BLEND OF. A. 


Rotarians of 
M ASS., 
boys, and the 


in This Case 
Youth Serves 


know 


know them. For the past two years 
Club has been “home” to a grou; 
high-school lads each semester, re} 


Before « 
group has completed its stay and st 
of Rotary at work, the youths ta 
for one complete meeting. 


senting the various schools. 


THE 


“Something 

Clark Count 

scribes the n 

cent brainchild of the Rotary Club of ® 
LoyaL, Wis. The Club has invited 
service clubs in the county to orga! 


Loyal Club 
Urges Unity 








| OVERSEAS letters reaching Bedford, Ohio, too late for Saturday delivery are sent on doh 
special delivery at the expense of the local Rotary Club. These Rotarians witnessed del’ Dist 
ery of the 2,000th missive. Past President Glenn A. Toaz, extreme right, originated the iced E 
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Mildness alone 


doesn't make a pipe 
happy ... The contents of 
the bow! need character, 
too...Sportsman Pipe 
Mixture is mild as a sum- 
mer's day, but its flavor 
is articulate...It has a 
story to tell...A story 
of the finest aged do- 
mestic and imported to- 





baccos intelligently 
blended that, under its 
benevolent influence, the 
most fretful pipes are re- 


stored to peace again... 


on 


PIPE MIXTURE 
f Blends 


BLEND OFA 


The Champion ¢ 


In two pocket sizes: 1 0x. at 
20¢ and 1% oz. at 35¢, as 
well as two glass humidor 
jars: 8 oz. at $1.50 and 16 
ox. at $2.85, Only at Better 
Stores. 


TH 














Ve 





os 
oe 


John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.22 
Distributors also of Custombilf Pipes . . . Sasieni Fine 
English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 


oS. © 
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| Club Likes Its 


| Two More Clubs 





Phote 


Seattle 


DENNIS GULLIFORD, President of the Uni- 
versity District Rotary Club of Seattle, 
Wash., is shown pinning a badge upon one 
of the Club's student associates—Anantha- 
narayana Iyer, a native of Mysore, India. 


a county-wide service-club committee 
which would act on all questions of gen- 
eral interest in the area, and would aim 
at better codperation between the sev- 
eral communities. 


The University Dis- 
trict Rotary Club of 
SEATTLE, WASH., has 
launched a project which quickens its 
International Service program. Four 
students from the University of Wash- 


‘Associate’ Plan 


ington have been taken in as student | 


associates. Three are discharged Army 
veterans, and one is a graduate forestry 
student from Mysore, India (see cut), 
who gave the feature talk at a recent 
meeting. The student associates 
elected for a school year, and pay for 
their own lunches and nominal dues. 
They may attend meetings and social 
functions and serve on Committees, but 
are not eligible for voting or holding of- 
fice. 


Silver anniversaries 
Reach 25th Year Will be celebrated 

by two more Rotary 
Clubs during the month of October. Con- 
gratulations to them! They are Fred- 
erick, Md., and Lafayette, La. 


Some time ago mem- 
bers of the Rotary 
Club of KatToomsa, 


Sales Zoom— 
Books Loom! 


| AUSTRALIA, decided someone should help 


the local high school obtain a much- 
needed reference library. So, gathering 
hammers, saws, nails, and boards, they 
built a stall to display a variety of mer- 
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are | 
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WEST CARROLLTON, Ohio, is “Girl Scout- 
conscious.” Part of the reason is the sup- 
port which the local Rotary Club and mem- 


| bers’ wives give the program, which boasts 


\ 


200 members in a town of 2,500 inhabitants. 
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So cool, the joy 


does not pall...So 
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* 


light, the jaw does 
not tire...Because 
each CUSTOMBILT 
PIPE is a union of 
lighter stummels 
and bigger bowls 


--.No breaking-in, 


ROM 


EF 


either ...Cured for 
immediate 


. And 


your 


pleasure .. 





styled by artists 
who use their 
imagination as 
well as their hands 


.-- No two alike. 





Pipe illustrated, $7.50.The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
Only at Better Stores. 


John Hudson Moore, Inc., 663 Fifth Ave., N.Y.22 
Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasieni 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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chandise—which a _ responsive publi when it also won 
“ate up.” The stock was sold out sev- Board’s 





the War Production 


“aq” 
x 


flag. 


eral times during the day and £200 was 
raised—which was sufficient to meet the Club Makes Tour At a recent meeting 


need. —without Moving the members of the 

Rotary Club of Lircn- 
These Scouts When it comes to FIELD, ILL., “visited” half a dozen other 
Are ‘Champs’ “firsts” in waste Clubs—when fellow members spoke on 


paper collecting,con- “Things I Liked Best about My Other 


sider the record of the 


30y Scout troop Rotary Club.” Each told of the Club to 


which the Rotary Club of Bryan, Tex., which he belonged before holding mem- 
sponsors in near-by Co.tiece Station. bership in the LITCHFIELD Club. 
During the recent Dwight D. Eisen 


hower campaign the boys averaged Marking Time? Community Service 
nearly a ton of paper per member and Not Mackay follows much the 
ranked first in Region 9 (Texas, New same effective pat- 


Mexico, and Oklahoma). The troop won tern in Mackay, AUSTRALIA, as it does 
top honors in the 1944 campaign, too, elsewhere in the Rotary world. For in- 








JUST LIKE LIVING 
IN SUNSHINE 
ALL WINTER LONG 





Twenty-four hours a day—a// 
year round—a B&G Hydro-Ra- 
diant Heating System provides 
a boundless supply of hot water— 
at solowa cost you'll be amaz 








ee ‘ 





Send this coupon 
Hydro-HEET irisicms 


FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CONVECTOR, 
UNIT HEATER AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS, 


MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS, DEPT. C4 


WE NEVER DREAMED 
SO MUCH COMFORT 
WAS POSSIBLE 


Just picture your home with no visible means of heating in any 
room! Not a fadiator, not a grille to hamper room arrangement or 
decorative plans. 

Imagine, too, your home bathed in mellow, sun-like warmth... 
warmth unlike anything you’ve ever experienced before. No hot 
spots! No cold spots! No drafts! Floors always warm—the air 
clean, fresh and invigorating. 

That’s modern Radiant Heating... and the way to have it at its 
best is with a B &3 G Hydro-Radiant System! 

In this completely concealed heating system, warm water is circu- 
lated through pipe coils in the floor or ceiling. The entire area thus 
becomes a radtant surface, sending forth a constant flow of warmth 
which blankets your home in comfort. And finally, a B & G Hydro- 
Radiant Heating System costs Jess to operate. 





BELL & GOSSETT CO. 
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ROTARY Clubs in Hertford, England, » 
Hartford, Conn., are brought closer toe} 
as T. A. Warren (left), Rotary’‘s intern 

President, presents a plaque from the {, in mé 
mer Club to Leo E. Golden, Hartford ciy Pine’ 
President. It carries a reproduction of x 
English newspaper issued on May 8, |: 


mobi 


stance, last year the Rotary Club 

“down under” city was instrument 
arranging for the accommodation rorm 
1,000 Australian soldiers stranded to Pi 
floods and railway disorders; provi ing. 
for the selection of literature from | exal 
tarians and its distribution at the | Brai 
hospital; collected books and literat trial 
for soldiers; assisted in a Victory \ 
Loan drive; and sent parcels to 
tives or Rotarians in active servic 


Greetings to Congratulatio1 


* =a ,jight are 
Eight More Clubs! these eight h ce 
Clubs which hav: [wo 
cently been added to the roster of and 
tary International. They are, with: scho 
sor Clubs in parentheses: mor‘ 
LA QUIACA, ARGENTINA (San |! ia Ne 
Jujuy) "* 
Pres.: Antonio Pinto dos Santos rip) 
PUTAENDO, CHILE (San Felipe) : 
Pres.: Bogoslav Juricic Turina, Cas com 
SANTO ANTONIO DA PLATINA, BRA Woo 
(Curitiba) 
Pres.: —_ Rodrigues Olivei: ( lihow 
Postal 10 
CARDONA, U Fav GUAY (San José) ovel 
Pres.: Julio C. Simona Arribillag N 
SUBLETTE, KANS. (Dodge City) : 
Pres.: Glenn Dennis. tain 
EDUARDO CASTEX, ARGENTINA (S ; 
Rosa) scot 
Pres.: Ratil G. Villa area 
AUTLAN DE LA GRANA, MEXICO (6 
lajara) Max 
Pres.: Luis Vel4zquez Barragan, | at J 
Obregén No. 1. ee: 
RIO GRANDE, MEXICO (Sombreret: live! 


Pres.: Luis Humberto Martinez g i 
No. 10, in t 


Cr 
Wor 
in / 





Rotary Events Calendar dict 


October 15-19—Rotary Internations thre 
Headquarters (Location-Sites) Com- 
mittee meets in Chicago, Ill. 

October 19, 20—Magazine Committee gow 


ther 


meets in Chicago, Ill. Art 
October 22, 23—Finance Committee pig. 
meets in Chicago, ill. T 
October 23—Investment Committee nos 
meets in Chicago, Ill. ‘1 
October 24-26—Executive Committee we 
meets in Chicago, Ill. erst 
October 29-November 3—Past Presi- tabl 


dents Advisory Council meets i lay 
Chicago, Ill. « 
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the Little Professor | 
of Piney Woods | 


ped from page 21] 


T INVITES 





ird ients ea i 
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ser tioriaten g Ordinary dust raised 
1s, from an auto- | in sweeping carries 
cst enki myriads of germs 
ee ete ee | which can remain 
eoenhere virulent for weeks 


\ eg L Pro- | i 
in ad | and even months. That is 


aicica ivan ho. an ob ol = te al =alshebenn seh aan Mele bt-t-belel= 
sgereeitocirentebioedony - of factories, shops, 


( é teacners d 
that to the indus stores, and schools are 
the ir lind 


savorvwit adopting "Dustless" 
oily sweeping. Daily sweeping 
crippled children with a Dustless brush and 
orn William weavel Clone manee! sweeping jeaoeme 
a ae ae reduces bacteria in the 
site Sess air as much as 97%. You 


) I Bea J 
ntile paralysis, has be- ought to know all about 
xpert seamstress Piney ° 
Prgemarrtre tS ghee this better method of 


Anh Mtg lence necessary to swe Sopmeres . ) 
Boy Scout troop nain- Write for 


it Piney Woods, with a Negro 
iste! it ike other troops in the ezeprijope ete 


supervision of Harry 


t of the Rotary Club facts to- 
day. 


) vho bears testimor! to the 
nterest Piney Woods |! s take 
e scouting program 


exercises } Piney 


— ire like those in no othe school 
Milton Weathersb vale- 
of the lass of 1945 woke for 


/“Speed Wash’ brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


ff Negro oppor 


eC 
@ “Dustless"—“Speed Sweep” Wouters 
ww 


ok off dark blue » and 

nd in overalls Billy, 

he called out. “bri in the 
~ eo MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 

eal ume in the open door, 

i squealing Duroc-Jerse\ W eath- 


ok the pig and laid it on a small BRUSH COMPANY 


He stroked it gently, and the pig 
et beneath his hand. 
ww.” he said, “I am going to dem- 


528 North 22nd Street + Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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THEY USED 
TO SMOKE 


Our boys in 
Burma, and all 
the battlefronts of 
the East, are puffing 
the same mellow LHS 
pipes they prized back home in 
the States. Realize that, and you know 
why you may notalways find just the LHS 
model you want at your dealers. But, 
things are looking up! More handsome ~ 5 
LHS pipes are getting around. So if 

j Model No. 53 
Re | Antique Finish 

' S| Sterling Silver Band 

ww IMPORTED BRIAR 
Dozens of other handsome mod- 
els in Plain and Antique Finish. 


LHS Sterncrest 14K... . $7.50 
Specially selected briar. 14K gold band. 


yourdealer hasn’t your favorite today, 
ask again tomorrow. Just the LHS 
you want is well worth waiting for. 


i 
, so . Om, 


,o" +, 
L "4 5 at 3s 


PIPES 





| onstrate how to vaccinate against }, 


0g 
g 


cholera.” As he explained the ), 
and its scientific basis, he took a 


"OC Re 


g 


iNge 


and plunged the needle into the pig 
shoulder muscle. So skillful 
that even then the animal mac 
sound. 

Lenora Collins, 


have taxed the facilities of a fashiona 
Gertrude Adams 


he 


salutatorian, jay» 
dered and ironed a blouse that 


laundry. canned 
mess of beans in a modern press 
cooker, while Epsy Jane Johnsop 


canned tomatoes by the hot-wat 
method. 
luncheon set made from flour sacks 
bedsheets from 


bleached feed sacks 


A group of girls exhibited ; 


Every one of the 27 graduates presente; 
something that could be used to improve 


the life of the vast Negro populat 
the region. 


Piney Woods has never departed from 


its original ideal of education fo 
underprivileged. If a boy or gi 


pay, the charge, including board and 


Most of the 
dents pay what they can and ear 
rest of their way by working 


room, is $20 a month. 





alur- 
always 


at jobs that teach them at the same time 


means of making an adult livelihood 


Piney Woods graduates go back t 
their small town and farming areas, an 


form a leaven of progressive farming 


healthful homemaking, and sound char 
acter building. On their farms cotton 
has been displaced by corn, tomatoes 
beans, peas, lettuce, and other food and 








feed crops. They have dairy cows, 

Some Suggestions 

on Overseas Mailing 
Though the war is 

Og 

es over, the thousands 
Cae hf of servicemen in oc- 
cupational forces 
, . # will NOT be home 
fF A for Christmas. To 


make their holiday 
gay, packages must be received in 
time. Those going outside the Con 
tinental United States should be 
mailed by October 15. 

Wrap packages well. Use boxes 
of metal, wood, solid fiberboard, or 
double-faced corrugated fiberboard 
Tie with a tough cord, and use an 
outside wrapping. 

Label it ‘‘Christmas parcel.’’ 

Address legibly (not in pencil), 
giving addressee’s full name, rank, 
serial number, branch of service 
and organization, A.P.O. number, 
and the post office through which it 
is routed. The sender’s address 
should be included, in full. 

Packages mustn’t weigh over 5 
pounds, be over 15 inches long, or 
over 36 inches in length and girth 
combined, 

Don’t send soft candies, perish 
ables, intoxicants, inflammable ma- 
terials (matches, lighter fluids), 
poisons, or fragile goods. 

If you’re sending money, use 4 
postal money order instead of cash 
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kens. Peach, fig, and pecan 


P set out—the nursery stock 
i largely by Piney Woods 
cost. Houses are well painted 


the kitchens 


rminproof storage cabinets. It’s 


screened, and 


ing contrast to the old days of 


jicking and living in tumble 


g cabins 


eh the extension work of the 


reaching 15,000 Negroes annu 


i the influence of its graduates, 


irths of the colored farmers in 

ind Simpson Counties, adjacent 
school, own land, as against less 
when Piney Woods was 
Woods 


first 


percent 
4 Piney 


Pridget, was the 


ex-student, 
farmer in 
FSA 


obliga 


ted States to pay off an 


nishing in two years an 


ith 40 vears to run. Twenty 


graduates in home economics 
housekeepers for wealthy fam 
$75 to $175 a month plus board, 


putting their money into bonds 


ter purchase of farm land or town 
Graduates with scholarly in 

ms are teaching school in 26 
reorgie L. Myers, orphan daughter of 
ves, a member of the first grad- 
class, started teaching a one- 
country school. She and her 
pupils gave entertainments, made and 


sold candy, picked begged con- 
tributions from colored | 
and white people, and erected a three- 


She 


peas, 
sympathetic 
room schoolhouse costing $2,500. 
repeated the process in two other com- 
munities. The what 
she had done, furnished funds to main- | 


counties, seeing 
tain the schools adequately 
Bettye Mae Jack, graduate of 
Woods and the 
has for eight years been supervisor of 


Piney 
University of Chicago, 
Negro schools—three high schools and 
Scott 
Mississippi. Robert 
publisher of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
Weekly Review. James Hayes is vice 
the Trav- 
Other graduates are likewise suc 


schools—in County, 


46 graded 


Graduate Durr is 


president of Chicago Negro 
eler. 
cessful in professions and business. 

Small wonder that Woods 


won the confidence of white and Negro 


Piney has 


alike. And small wonder that Laurence 
“one of the first 
by Dr. J. S. 
Vandiver, State superintendent of pub 


Clifton Jones is called 
citizens of Mississippi” 
lic instruction. 

I asked the Little 
managed to persevere through the long 
He smiled. 


Professor how he 
years of his early struggles 

“I just kept on praying as if every- 
thing depended on God, and kept work- 
ing as if everything depended on me. 
You can’t get discouraged if you do 
that.” 


low That We've Burst the Atom 


[Continued from page 9] 


r conviction of the world community 
ficient to keep it from disintegrating. 
lon’t think we shall be any better off 

the the alterna- 
clear. One alternative is 

Another is agreement 


ecause of bomb, but 

es seem 
orld suicide 
mong sovereign States to abstain from 
This in my judgment 
| not be effective. 


sing the bomb. 


“Only through the monopoly of atomic 


force by a world organization can we 
ype to abolish war.” 

Perhaps Chancellor Hutchins has pro- 
osed the proper long-term solution of 
Certainly, 
irity on even a greater scale than en- 
saged by 50 nations at the Conference 


the problem. collective se- 


San Francisco has become a neces- 
But security is only one of many prob- 
ms released by the opening of Pan- 
lora's atomic box. My former colleague 
Professor William F. Ogburn, at the Uni- 
versity of believes that the 
splitting of the uranium atom may open 

& way to “sweeping changes compara- 
dle to the Industrial Revolution, which 
reated our cities, made nations bigger, 
shifted world power, weakened the fam- 
uy, revolutionized agriculture, and led 


Chicago, 


OcTroser, 1945 


to the creation of powerful central gov- 
ernment.” 
But those who expect soon to be able 





to buy automobiles with a sealed-in cap- 


sule of power that will run the car 100,- 
000 miles without a refill are destined to 
disappointment. The War Department 
of the United States, in a special report, 
has made it clear there are no immedi- 
ate prospects of lighting homes or run 
ning automobiles with the new atomic 
power. Perhaps in ten years, it says, it 
can be developed for some special uses. 

But the possibilities are there. 

An ancient legend tells us that Daeda- 
lus, the hero who learned how to work 
with steel, toiled long and hard with his 
forge and anvil to fashion a sword. This 
he presented to King Minos to replace 
his old one made of bronze. The citizens 
of Crete came to him in consternation. 

“This sword will not bring us hap- 
piness,” they complained; “it will bring 
us strife.” 

“It is not my purpose 
happy,” replied Daedalus. 
you great.” 

Science is the steel of Daedalus. As 
his steel, so likewise science brings new 


to make you 


“T will make | 


social conflicts and changes in treasured ' 





You'll see 
when you smoke [.C. 


You too will be a wise bird... you too 
will be flying high ... when you smoke 
1.C.! How it makes the ladies linger! 
There’s a real reason for that remark- 
able Irish Castle “aroma-appeal.” In 
fact, there are 8 reasons! Master- 
blender Willoughby Taylor eyed all 
the far-flung regions of the world and 
selected 8 top tobaccos .. . yes, 8 

to be blended into Irish Castle Smok- 
ing Mixture. There are 3 kinds of 
mellow, sun-kissed Turkish; 2 tangy 
Virginias; 1 choice, mild White Burley; 
1 spicy Latakia; | wine-like Perique. 
Result—an “8-ways better” smoke. 
You'll see when you smoke 1.C.! 
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| see he smokes 1.C. 
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GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


' 

t 

ts For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
; is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
: humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
a $1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
; Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.R-£ Wilkes Barre, Pa 
' 
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LISTEN so Hunting & Fishing Club of the Air, American 
Broadcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 
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TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


SOCHHSSTOSSSSSSSSESESSESESESEEEEEESS 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14,la.* Kansas City 8, Mo,* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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traditions. But also like the steel of 
Daedalus, science is compelling man to 
follow the sure road to a greater destiny. 
Science affords, I believe, a real hope 
for stable peace, and partly because of 
the atomic bomb. 

The United Nations have gained a 
complete victory, yet the great conflict 
has undoubtedly left many wrongs un- 
righted and large groups of people re- 
sentful at their fate and filled with fear 
and hatred toward their neighbors. 

The only answer to this threat is pre- 
paredness and vigilance by the powers 
in control. Science and technology have 
brought the airplane into the picture, 
but exploitation of its power strains the 
technical resources of the greatest na- 
tion. The same is true of the factories 
that would build tanks or the labora- 
tories that would develop electronic de- 
vices or atomic bombs superior to those 
highly skilled 
Three years of concentrated ef- 


of an ingenious and 
enemy. 
fort on the part of hundreds of scien- 
tists and thousands of other workers, as 
well as 2 billion dollars, went into the 
production of the two bombs that has- 
tened V-J Day. 

More and more the major inventions 
and industrial developments are the re- 
sult of the coédperative efforts of large 
groups of research men. With the world 
police force, as provided for by the 
Charter of San Francisco, ready to curb 
incipient aggression, it should be pos- 
sible for the United Nations to maintain 
a stable peace in the new world that sci- 
ence is building. 

Great hope for this happier and safer 
world lies in the fact that scientific men 
are becoming increasingly conscious of 
their social responsibilities. They begin 
to realize more clearly the tremendous 
human implications of the forces which 
their investigations are introducing. A 
parent is eager that his child shall con- 
tribute something worth while in soci- 
ety. So the scientist is eager that his 
science shall work for human welfare. 
He sees vast new possibilities for better- 
ment of life, and he is impatient to see 
these possibilities become realities. 

Science and technology, now popu- 
larly symbolized by the atomic bomb, 
have made inevitable great changes in 
Perhaps the most significant of 
these will be the increased organization 
of people into larger groups concerned 
with performing common tasks. People 
will become yet more specialized, and 
consequently will be increasingly de- 
pendent upon each other. 

For thousands of years each village 
has had its butcher and baker and can- 
dlestick maker, specialists in their 
trades who supply others with their 
wares. The scientific age has greatly in- 
It is not 


society. 





creased this specialization. 
enough now to be a chemist or an en- 
gineer; one becomes an organic chemist 


specializing on long chain esté 
electrical engineer specializing on e 
of short electric waves. The 
needs this special knowledge, 
ports the few who have it by the eg 
of millions of others. In fact, the y 
itself is not too large a unit t 
and use effectively the work 
specialists. 

Were it not for technology, | 
the work of each person is grea 
tiplied through use of power n 
and methods of mass product 
work of many highly specialized 
viduals could not be supported. Ww; 
it not for science, which has made pp 
sible such developments as stea 
gines, airplanes, and the radi 
would be no markets of continent 
tent which absorb technology 
production. Combining the spe 
tion of science and the mass product 
of technology our society will bé 
on unparalleled richness and strengt 

A noteworthy feature of this } 
society is that its strength increasing 
depends upon the codperation 
members. Since the specialist can liy: 
only through the help of others 
eration is the corollary of specializatioy 


| 


Tux first essential in securing 
spread cooperation is to develop ; 
spread desire of people to work togeth« 
Several methods of securing suc! 
to codperate are effective. The 
certain is to present people with a co: 
mon danger, such as attack by an enem 
It is this that has built a nation out 
the Chinese people, and that has maé 
the strength of the United States gro 
during the recent conflict beyond 
dreams. Another powerful method ist 
present the group with an inspiring ot 
jective. Thus Hitler called to the Ger 
mans to make of themselves a masté 
race; Lincoln challenged his country: 
men to strive “that freedom shall not 
perish from the earth.” With such a 
ideal, men and women lose themselves 
in working for the common cause. 
“Without vision the people perish 
applies with tenfold force to the modern 
world. Whether this vision comes from 
the loyalty bred of common dange! 
from the atomic bomb, from political 0 
economic expedience, from philosophical 
principles or from the inspiration of re 
ligious teaching, the will must be there 
Otherwise the inhabitants of a specia 
ized community cannot obtain the 
needs without conflict, and the great 
advantages of technological society hav 
turned into tragic liabilities. Science 
thus requires of the new world that Its 
people shall want to work together for 


the common good. 

The social unit in which this coopera 
tion occurs is being increased rapidly b) 
science. Typical of the forces working 
in the direction of expansion is th 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze announces an 
interesting new seriesof Memo- 
rials and Honor Roll Tablets 
in a wide variety of styles and 
sizes. They are inspired works 
\ merica’s 


of art by some of 


most distinguished sculptors 
and are fitting expressions of 
this war and these times. This 
new series includes everything 
from moderately-priced small 


tablets to sizes for municipal- 





ities and large organizations. 
Every one of these new designs 
reflects our thirty-five years’ ex 
bronze work 


perience in fine 


Send for our new booklet. 


GENERAL 

CORPORATION 
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Long Island City N.Y 
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radio. Its music, stories, and news are 
heard over large areas. The radio ad- 
vertisements make possible the sale of 
products over a market of continental 
size. Asa result, the optimum size of a 
strong political or economic unit is rap- 
idly growing. Now the atomic bomb has 
A recent 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune, noting 
its effect, said in part: 

“All of us alike, the victors and the 
vanquished, are chained to this planet. 
If the old hates persist, if nations nurse 


necessitated world thinking. 


their animosities and await the opportu- 
nity of vengeance, if men allow their 
minds to dwell upon the grievances of 
the long past instead of turning with 
hope to the future, then it may 
that this earth will 
waste, in 


yet be 
barren 
the 
among 


become a 


which the survivors of 


race will hide in caves or live 
ruins. 

“The weapons whose awesome effects 
have now been demonstrated have trans- 
formed war from irrationality to idiocy, 
and these are only the beginning. ... 
Whether statesmen are capable of grasp- 
ing how the world 
changed within a very few days is still 
to be 


completely has 


discovered. Peace requires 
hope and without freedom there is no 
hope.” 

Thomas Paine that “He 
that would make his own liberty secure 
must guard even his enemy from op- 


once said 


pression; for if he violates this duty, he 
establishes a precedent that will reach 
himself.” The truth of that fact has 
been forced upon us and dramatized for 
us by the fear and dread of the new 
powers that science has released from 
the atom. Now, manifestly, freedom is 
indivisible, for while today the secret of 
atomic energy is held by a few, tomor- 
row it may be the property of many. 

The time has come when the law of 
brotherhood must be invoked. It is 
that if the individuals composing society 
are to have freedom, happiness, and se- 
curity, they must live with one another 
on the level of codperation and mutual 
respect. 

To Daedalus, much more 
than metal for fashioning swords. It 
was the means of making men grow to 
greatness. So likewise science. It has 
given us communication and transporta- 
tion systems that make the world an 
interdependent neighborhood. It has 
loosed forces that compel us to learn 
how to live together. 

Our choice is that—or chaos. 


steel was 


Fidel ity 
He lighted a candle . . 
white flame, 
Held high, shone wide and far. 
It neither dimmed nor wavered through 
the years... 
Now—it glimmers in the firmament... 
a star. 
—LOUANNA SMITH GUENTHER 
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New Construction 
vs. The New World 

Many an American is aware from 
experience that obsolescence and little 








| normal new construction during the 


war add up to an impressive post-wat 
market for the building industry. No 
one can predict with complete accuracy 
what the total consiruction program 


| will be. Typical predictions range from 
an estimate of approximately 10 billion 
dollars annually for some five years to 
an overall figure of 15 billion per year, 
creating a total backlog of some 75 
billion, 


BUILDING 
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Building Industry: It faces a big job! 

Importance of the actual develop- 
ment of post-war building operations 
cannot be overestimated; the cold fact 


| is construction in the U. S. remains one 


of the most important supporting fac- 
tors of the economic system. It must 


_ function quickly and effectively. 





To simplify appraisal of current in- 
formation on this vital problem, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has 
compiled a comprehensive survey of 
the building industry,* and is certain 
it will prove interesting and informa 
tive both to the investor and the aver- 
age citizen alike. 

Scope of the survey: A searching 
analysis of the present position of this 
key industry and an appraisal of the 
potentialities of post-war building; a 
discussion of basic post-war problems 
including the potential market, materia! 
shortages, labor relations, etc.; a break- 
down of various types of needed con 
struction. Here, too, will be found a 
frank and unbiased estimate of favor 
able and unfavorable aspects for the 
industry from the point of view of the 
investment-minded. Unusual feature: 
A discussion of how to approach the 
problem of building and owning a home. 

As usual, copies of “Bur_p1nc” will 
be sent to readers of this column, with- 
out cost or obligation. 

* Mail your request for a copy of “Burtptnc’’ to 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Write for free booklet, “The Choice 

of Experience.” John Middleton, 1259 

alnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 








piled “How to Remember 
Names and Faces”? povie i. now 


Increase your income, circle of friends 

and enjoyment of life by learning the 

important secret of easily remembering 

names and faces . . . as revealed in — 
is new book by David M. Roth, fa- 

mous memory expert. Mali $/.00 today. 
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Messages from Rotary Men 


in War-Ravaged Countries 


ROM LETTERS now coming to the 

Secretariat of Rotary International 
can be pieced out the story of how the 
Rotary spirit has flamed in the hearts 
of men who had been Rotarians in lands 
where Clubs had ceased to exist because 
of war. Here are excerpts from recent 
correspondence: 


Prominent in Rotary International in 
the years prior to 1939 and an interna- 
tional Director in 1931-32, WILLIAM DE 
Cock Buninc, of The 
Hague, is an expert on 
the colonial trade of 
The Netherlands. A 
letter from him reads: 

“It is a long time 
ago that I wrote my 
last letter to Rotary 
International. Was it 
1940 or was it 1941? 
I can’t remember and 
I cannot look it up, as 
my archives are still hidden in some 
warehouse together with my furniture 
and my books. 

“In 1941 we were already told to leave 
our comfortable home in The Hague, 
but I succeeded to get permission to 
stay till 1943 when everybody in our 
part of the town had to leave their 
houses and we were evacuated to Voor- 
burg, a village near The Hague, where 
we found three rooms in a boarding 
house. 

“Thanks to the activity of a _ Ro- 
tary friend, we managed to get two 
other Rotary families into the same 
house, together with some other good 
friends, so that we formed a happy 
group, all one in our hate of the oppres- 
sors, all one in our loyalty to the cause 
of the Allies. 

“And there we waited and waited a 
terribly long time for the day of our 
liberation, doing the little we could do 
to support the ‘undergrounders,’ the 
families of our seamen and of all those 
who suffered more than we did... 





Buning 


“Until about May, 1941, the Germp, 
did not meddle with Rotary, | 
the Gestapo searched the houss 
Club Presidents and Secretaries 
the papers, 
money belonging to the Clubs ; 
the funds of the District. Nob 


seized all 


arrested, but the Clubs were forbi ideq 
to meet. Though after that no (ly 
could meet officially or regularly, the 


members kept in touch with each other 
and soon we decided to organize unoff. 
cial meetings in a small restaurant or a 
the home of a Rotarian. 

“Only in very small towns the Rotari. 
ans had to give up meeting regularly 
In The Hague we came together twice 
a week; once to have a drink togetl, 











ears 0! 


Rotar 
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oklete 
bookle by 
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Tho 


and every Friday to have lunch : the tir 


gether. 


members. ... 


When in 1928-29 JosEF SCHULZ serve 
as a Director of Rotary Internation 
he was a manufacturer of agricultural 


implements in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. From 
that country he now 
writes: 

“It is only after 
years of enforced si- 
lence that I have the 
possibility of address- 
ing you again after 
years of horrors and 
sufferings. May I ask 
you now to accept and 


to convey to all American Rotarians not 
only my personal tribute but also thanks 
of all Czechoslovak Rotarians and | 


These meetings were attend 
by 15 to 20 Rotarians and we always 
went home much strengthened by | 
optimistic views and the news of 
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express our feelings of deepest grat An 
tude toward the United States and all BM techni 
allies for our liberation. ... Vienn 
“I feel still like one who has been MM tional 
shipwrecked who was liberated from — Comn 
some isolated volcanic island far awa rope 
in the seas, where I, my family, m 1938. 
Fiebe 
Tyrol 

“T 
This Month’s Cover the fi 
you § 
—for Framing the | 
Rotar 
W outbn’T you like a full color — 

e 
print of this month’s cover for your since 
years 
den, office, or study? Prints on Py 
heavy pebbled paper suitable for for t 
“In 
framing are now available. Send ferent 
10 cents for each copy (United me 
OOK 
States coin) to Department L, THE My j 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, i 
Chicago 1, Illinois, U. S. A. joine 
The 
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priends nd all conationalists have not 
re for any moment during 







} 
» | 
; six horrible years. I long 
, to get some news about 
. nings in Rotary since 1939 as 
t 
| yout the many, many dear Ro 
t is I got acquainted with dur- 
3 beautiful never-to-be-forgotten 
Boars ny Rotaryship “ 

potary continued in Finland through- 

ir. There at Helsingfors es 


™ L T. THORWALL, an advertising man 
who has been promi 
nently active in Ro- 
tary in the Baltic re- 
gion since 1926, serv- 
ing as an international 
Vice-President in 1934 
35. He writes: 

‘The District Con- 
ference at Turku-Abo 


on April 26-27 was 





well organized and at- 


Thorwall 









tended — considering 
the times—with a well-balanced and 
structive Rotary program, which 
fully satisfied all who attended. 

| ink God that I have been spared 


to live to see at least the beginning of 
—as one hopes—a better era, as Rotary 
me is not only a dominating hobby 
Imost a creed. And I am so glad 


that Finland now has a new generation 
of ‘Your 
Rotary work which we older Rotarians 
have been trying to build up in our 
country during the last nearly 20 years 
“Nearest to us, geographically and in 
other respects, are Norway and Den- 
mark, and also at the Turku-Abo Con 
ference these countries were in the 
minds of all of us. And particularly we 
Finns rejoice that we, as it is hoped, 


ger Rotarians’ to continue the 


pwill be given opportunity to reéstablish 
our Rotary relations with other Rotary 
untries of the world, from which we 
a hard destiny have been isolated for 
these many years.” 


An electrical engineer and author of 
technical books, Moritz B. GERBEL, of 


Vienna, Austria, served Rotary Interna- 
ef tional as Honorary 
I Commissioner in Eu- 
pe from 1930 to 
1938 Writing from 
eberbrunn in the 
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— Tyrol, he says: 2 
[ suppose this is 3 
the first letter which ? 

1 get from one of 

he former Austrian 


r 


Rotarians and I hope 
s you did not quite for- 
get me, although six years have passed 
nce our last correspondence, hard 
years for the whole world, but years 
ost dreadful experience, especially 

the Austrian people. 

“In December, 1938, I left Vienna 
foreseeing a lack of security in private 
ife and in economic matters. I under- 
took a task in Belgrade [Yugoslavia]. 

| My job there was interesting and suc- 
| m cessful, so that I extended my stay in 

Belgrade from year to year. My wife 

joined me and we lived agreeably 

The only thing I missed was a closer 


Gerbel 
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RUGS OF LASTING 


To create the pattern of enduring 
distinction you desire for your 
home or office, begin with a 
choice Persian, French or Chinese 
rug from Nahigian Brothers. 
You'll find it a pleasure to 
choose and use these richly beau- 
tiful modern and antique rugs, 
and your satisfaction with their 
matchless quality and superb 
value will be deep and lasting. 
Rugs will be sent on approval to 
Rotarians and their friends. 












Nahigian Brothers, Jue 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 









169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
. 
MODERN ORIENTALS 
AUBUSSONS 
BROADLOOMS 
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...For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
glodly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 
tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.R CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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contact with Rotary, because I had to 
be cautious. We, that is to say all Aus- 
trians, were under stricter supervision 
by the secret Nazi organizations than 
the other German people. But I met 
privately my friends of the Belgrade 
Club, who all were most kindly, and 
that enabled me to keep in touch with 
the Rotary world. Besides I kept up 
the correspondence with Rotarians in 
different countries. But this was pos- 
sible only until the Germans con- 
quered Yugoslavia after the war of 
1941. Since that date all communica- 
tions with the other countries were cut 
os as 

“The attack of the Germans on Bel- 
grade in April, 1939, brought dreadful 
misfortune on us. My wife got para- 
lyzed by a nervous shock as bombs fell 
near our house. ... We went back to 
Vienna in September, 1944. There I 


had the great pleasure of finding a 
group consisting of some of the Vienna 
anti-Nazi 


Rotarians meeting twice a 












ment. No activity which Rota, 
sponsor will be commensurate win ; 
obligation which we have ,, 
youth. ... 

“The acceptance of this charta 
is a challenge to you men of Rp... 
foster and encourage a needed neal 
for the enrichment of the lives ] 
nationals of Guam. During thie pas — 
eral months it has been my privy 
to become acquainted and : 
you Rotarians. 
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work y 


“I am confident that you wil! » On t 
found wanting.” have § 
strang 

Assistant general manager of q fmm \angua 
phone company and Governor 6; } with s 
tary’s District 81 before the war, Te crop f 
DORE L. HALL was in- of goc 


terned by the Japa- 
nese at Santo Tomas 
for three years. This 
message was a part of 
a radio broadcast 
made recently to the 


things 
did it 
presen 
their { 
want, 

standi' 













month, unofficially, for a dinner in real Rotary Club of Cleve- The: 
Rotary spirit... .” land, Ohio (also see their | 
page 45, THE ROTARIAN, their ! 
A hardware distributor in civilian life, for September, and future 
and a member of the Rotary Club of Rotary Rebirth in The mies | 
Butte, Montana, LIEUTENANT COMMANDER Philippines in THE Rorarian for }f Their 
BEN F.. HARDIN was in- “Rotary of Manila was very activ: {lM their 1 
strumental in the re- community projects. We sponsored 4m have | 
cent reéstablishment Boy Scout movement, the Boys Fi been ' 
of the Rotary Club of movement as well. . . . We sponsoilih useles 
Guam—the first Club the writing and publication of some ligiou: 
in Azis-invaded terri- books covering vocational guida where 
tory to be back in the These booklets were used by the Do 
fold (also see THE Ro- _leges and high schools throughout 7% ment 
TARIAN for March and Philippines for vocational guidance. from 
May). The following submitted and had a law passed app jot bj 
a are some of his re-_ priating a million pesos as a revoly from | 
Hardin marks at the presenta- fund for building the lowlands in 4 econo 
tion of the Club’s charter. city of Manila. We backed the (im world 
“. .. There is a great need for Rotary Beautiful movement. We provided [MM of pil 
here. The leadership it can supply meeting place for the various nati social 
through its encouraging and fostering  alities, something that was lacking ag philo: 
of activities for the betterment of the a very necessary thing in a city suc! evang 
Island of Guam will be a vital influence ours.” these 
in the reéstablishment of a homoge- Asked about plans for the future They 
nous citizenry. The Rotary Club is an _ said, “All of the members of the form gree « 
institution that initiates. At present Rotary Club of Manila to whom I hag most 
there are many things for the better- spoken have asked me the same g LAUC 
ment of human relationships which can _ tion. I think it is too early to make ag to lat 
be.fostered by Rotary here. This Club definite statement, but I find consid fidenc 
has already gotten underway with the able enthusiasm for the reéstablishmeggy to the 

endorsement of the Boy Scout move- at the earliest possible date.” 
Tow: 
A 
‘O Wad Some Power the Giftie Gie Us’ re 

sf 

Somepay,” said an inspira- One blessed provision of Nature Fy 
tional writer I know, ‘‘when I get is that our failing eyesight keeps Your 
through talking about my own pace with our fading looks, which is Bane 
shortcomings, I am going totake up a great protection when we look — 
the general subject of others’ faults. into a mirror. well 
But that seems a long way in the The pot which knows a pleasant phas 
future.’’ way to convince a kettle of its ues | 
The other day when I had a real blackness is a master diplomat. In s 


grievance to tell to a friend, he 
headed me off with a long list of his 
own troubles. These people who 
complain! 

I have a downright fat friend 
who kids me about my plumpness. 

Did you ever wonder what Father 
Time had been doing to you while 
he made that friend of yours look 
middle aged? 





If only we could save at least 4 cles, 


little shred from the mantle of on t 
charity with which we clothe our ning 
own faults, to upholster the faults In 
of others! 4 mi 
One advantage of bearing the war 
sorrows of others is that we can the ¢ 
stand from under so much more oa 
conveniently. i . 
—Strickland Gillilan ion 
first 
Th 
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Tolking It Ouer 


‘continued from page 3] 


t knowing what hardships were ahead 
them or whence they would return. 
ive seen their kinsfolks abused, 
murdered, or dragged off as 

iv< abor 
yn the other world 
n the same things or have had 


side of the they 
ange armies of men, speaking strange 
marching through their land 
ynge machines. There has been 
famine, and shortage 
Yes, these 
have happened before. But 
were not for the 
of these foreigners? And so 
have become grim from 
from misunder- 


no res, 


» failure, and 






and pestilence. 


goods, 
thing why 
did it 
presence 
their faces too 


fear, 


recur now, lif it 


want, from and 
These people have lost their homes, 
communities, and 
their friends, as well as their means of 
Their 

and 


their home life, their 


livelihood social econo- 
ies have been tilted 
‘heir belief in things has been spoiled, 
faith and trust of the other fellow 

ir philosophies have 
and discarded as 

ele along with much of their re- 
s beliefs. Blank grimness is every- 


overturned 


een lost The 
n warped, twisted, 


e apparent 


yo you think that military govern- 
is going to remove that smudge 
these folks’ faces? It may help a 


keeping the criminal aggressor 
m running loose again. Will planned 
nomies, or world trade agreements, 


i fellowship committees, any brand 


pills, patent medicines, vitamins or 
ialized medicine, pollyanna or social 
sophies, trade unions, education, 
ingelism, or religious dogma restore 
people to normal happy life? 
may each help or hinder by a de 
eortwo. But what the world needs 
st of all right now is a big healthy 
AUGH! And only after he has learned 
laugh again will man find that con- 





nce and love needed to carry him on 


he end of his days in peace 


Town-Planning Emphasis Right 
isserts FLORENCE D. STEWART 
Community Relations Advisor 
National Housing Agency 
Washington, D. C 
I have read with great interest Plan 

Your Town for 50 Years to Come [THE 

RoraRiAN for July]. I think it is very 

ell done and like particularly the em- 

phasis placed on developing communi- 
ties as better places for people to live. 

sO many community-planning arti- 
les, the emphasis is almost exclusively 

m the physical aspects of town plan- 

In connection with the statement that 
4 million homes will be built after the 

ir, I believe you will be interested in 
e enclosed copy of Housing Needs. As 
uu will note, NHA estimates 1% mil- 
on homes a year will be needed for the 
first ten years after the war. 

The discussion of the citizen-participa- 
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ELECTRONIC HEARING AID 


NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY PACK! 


NO BATTERY WIRE ! 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO 
Dept. R9, 847 W. Jackson, Chicago 7, II! 


Sirs: Please send FREE booklet on BELTONE 
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Clean, healthy teeth have 
much to do with good ap- 
pearance and personality. 
Brush yours regularly with 
Revelation Tooth Powder. 
Recommended by dentists 
generally. 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Bright and Sparkling 













WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
~ now made available by W.P.8. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue R 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 


+ 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 r 
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| BIRD PRINTS FOR THE AMERICAN HOME 









FULL COLOR 


reproductions of the famous 


AUDUBON 
BIRD PRINTS 


aa fine antique white paper, 
size 9" x 12'4", 
ready for framing. 
She'll adore framing these 
unusually beautiful prints 
her own way, and admire 
them for years to come 
You'll enjoy their good 
looks, too, for your office, 
den or playroom. Excellent 
2s an educational subject 
for the children, or as a 
welcome gift to a friend. 
A specially selected group 
in horizontal and vertical subjects 


For a limited time only — 22 for $2.95 555 
Send meney order, check or cash. Sorry, ne C.0.D."s 
CRESTE ANDOVER CO. 41SLexington Ave. NewYork 17,N.¥. Dept.2-15 
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Extra Warmth 


FOR COLD DAYS 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HEATER — portable and 
lightweight — to use when cold days call for 
extra warmth. Plug into any AC or DC elec- 
tric outlet for a comforting glow of warmth. 
It’s just a good size, 1934" x 1814"x 914", in 
ivory baked enamel. Comes with 8 ft. de- 
tachable cord . $33.00 


Ask for our New Booklet “R1” 
A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 97 YEARS 
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SWEET, JUICY 


Tree-Ripened CITRUS FRUIT 
in its natural color 

From my Groves, direct by Fast Express 

More Vitamins—More Juice—Rich Flavor 
Bushel '%-Bushel 
Oranges..........$5.00 $3.00 
Grapefruit....... 4.75 2.75 
Mixed............. 6.00 3.00 
Special Gift Basket, Containing 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Temples, 


Tangelos, Tangerines, Attrac- 
tively packed. Bu. $5.50 .'/. bu. $3.25 


These prices include prepaid express to 
any place east of the Mississippi River 
or in Minnesota, Okla., Nebr., Mo., 
Ark., La., and Tex. (U.S. Deliveries Only.) 


ORDER TODAY 


Check or Money Order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COL. SAM HOWARD 


LAKE HAMILTON, FLORIDA 

















tion committee working with the: tech- 
nical planners is similar to the philos- 
ophy of the enclosed recently issued 
NHA pamphiet, Housing: A Community 
Job. In this, citizens and citizens’ 
groups, like Rotary, are urged to see 
that the overall housing needs of their 
community are objectively analyzed and 
that steps are taken to meet the hous- 
ing needs of all groups in the popula- 
tion. 


A Poetic Puzzle Version 
From F. A. Ropway, Rotarian 
Physician 
Nowra, Australia 
In your June issue, which has just 
come to hand, is a “Poetic Puzzle” in 
Stripped Gears. There is another ver- 
sion which I heard long ago—and which 
I think is rather better. Here it is: 
“Isab ille, eres_ago 
Fortibuses in aro!’ 


“Ahnos ille, thesbe truz, 

Cewots innum, pes andur.” 

And the translation: 

“I say, Billy, e’res ago 

| Forty buses in @ row.” 

| “Ah, no, Silly, these be trucks, 

See what's in ’em? Peas dnd ducks.” 








Rotary Spans World 

Proved to G, STANLEY HELPS 

Honorary Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Stoughton, Massachusetts 

In THE Rotarian for February you 
published a letter of mine in apprecia- 
tion of an article by T. H. Rose, Past 
President of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland, entitled Sav- 
ing Britain’s Boys [December, 1944, is- 
sue], which gave an account of the 
home for underprivileged boys at Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, in the west of England. 
This home is maintained by the Rotary 
Clubs of several Districts as a service 
project. 
I have had some happy reactions as 
| a result. I wrote a personal letter to 
| Mr. Rose, and received a delightful reply 
| from him. Most surprising of all, in one 
week letters arrived from Rotarians on 
opposite sides of the world. 


























@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teacaes you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
eZact chareoal and oil likenesses 
Guidagee for your every step 
Send for free book today 





TUART 
sTubDIOs, 
121 Monument Circle, Room 498, Indianapolis 9, tnd. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons 
St indteteenen 
Street 


Cty State —s 
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| PORTRAIT PAINTING | 
LEA Re AT HOME 


2 


| “OH, I CAN'T say that I mind him particularly as a house guest. You see, it so happets 
' that Ferdinand is a vegetarian, and he has some very good points—in his ration book 
























































One was from: F. Leslie Lano;, 
then President. of the Rotary Club 
Hobart, Tasmania, who recalled oy, e 
sociations as small boys in | 
Weston-super-Mare and the 
ance of our families. He left lan 
for Tasmania when a boy of 9, ang 
remember the envious awe with whi 
I regarded him as about to take a yo 
age halfway round the world. } 

The other was from Rotarian Stanje 
Morgan, of Uxbridge, England, who » 
membered me as his teacher in one 4 
the city schools of Bath, and recajj 
the names of the headmaster and ; 
staff of those days. Stanley i 
man of the Vocational Service Depay, 
ment of RIBI. 

Thrilling indeed to think how Rotary 
spans the world, and THE Rotarian g 
with it. 


Or 


sath ang 
acg 


[Uaine 
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‘Just Boy’ Brings a Poem 

From Sir ROBERT GARRAN, Rota 

Lawyer 

Canberra, Australia 

I was so tickled by Just Boy [TueR 
TARIAN for May] that I was tempted: 
try a rhymed version of the first (ang 
best) half of it. Here it is with acknoy 
edgment to authors of the article 


Just Boy 
When a male boy has grown out 
Of baby clothes and napkin clout, 
And put on pants, and freckles, too, 
And so much dirt of every hwe 
That even the most loving aunt 
Kiss it between meals simply can’t 
His father’s pride, his mother’s joy 
Is metamorphosed to a BOY. 


A boy is Nature’s say to the notion 
There’s no such thing as perpetual 
He can swim like a fish, run like a cd 
Climb like a squirrel, skip like a stee 
Eat like a pig, talk like a mule, 
Bellow like a bull, or act the fool, 
According to his fancy’s whim, 

Or as the devil driveth him. 


He 
An appetite. 


is a skin, stretch’d all about 

A noisy shout, 

A smudge, a smear. Oft a tornado, 
You wouldn’t know what next he may 
Or where you may expect to find h 
But all is left a wreck behind him 

A growing animal is he, 

Promising splendid things to be; 

A joy, a nuisance past compare, 

The nation’s hope and its despair, 

Each boy that’s born proves Heaven's p 
God's not discouraged yet of man. 
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\ Convenient 
box-File 

or Your 
Rotarians’ 


ere is a practical file for current and 
back copies of THE ROTARIAN that 
ill prove useful to any subscriber, es- 
pecially to club officers and libraries. 


——2_| 


Mttractively designed (cardboard con- 
truction) with Rotary emblem and 
dentification for po ear's file, it 
il fit neatly in your book case. It will 
c'd 12 copies of the magazine, keep 
hem clean and fresh and readily ac- 
essible. 


ach issue of THE ROTARIAN contains 

valuable information. This practical 
container will make back copies con- 
tinuously useful. 





The price: 35¢ each, or three for $1.00 
(U. S.) postpaid. Order by name— 
TR Box-File"—from 


The ROTARIAN 


“ HE'S East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Ocroser, 1945 











Scratchpaddings 


[Continued from page 39] 


in the field of International Service. 

The Committee decided to publish a 
discussion outline on the United Nations 
Charter—in English, Spanish, and 
French—the pamphlet carrying the text 
of the Charter, along with comments and 
questions designed to stimulate discus- 
sions. Copies will be made available to 
all Rotary Clubs. 

The Committee heard comments and 
conclusions, by six of Rotary’s consul- 
tants or associate consultants at the re- 
cent United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and recommendation was 
made that consultants be appointed to 
attend all future comparable meetings. 

Recommendation was made that a 
world-wide essay contest be held on 
“How the Purposes of the United Na- 
tions Charter Can Be Accomplished,” 
and plans for conducting such a contest 
and estimates of its cost are now being 
investigated. The Committee favored 
the teaching of history in a more ob- 
jective manner. 

Committee members attending were 
RicHarD C. HEDKE, of Detroit, Mich., 
Chairman; LuTHER H. Hopces, of New 
York, N. Y., Vice-Chairman; WILLIAM R. 
Dowrey, of Vancouver, B.C., Canada; 
STANLEY SPURLING, of Hamilton, Ber- 
muda; J. RAYMOND TIFFANY, of Hoboken, 
N. J.; RusseLtt A. WILLIAMS, of Miami, 
Fla.; Howarp S. LeRoy, of Washington, 
D. C., and JosepH Raucu, of Louisville, 
Ky., alternates-at-large; and ARTHUR C. 
Morton, of Montreal, Que., Canada, alter- 
nate International Service member of 
the Aims and Objects Committee. 

Consultants present were MEMBERS 
TIFFANY and Hopces, and Tom J. Davis, 
of Butte, Mont.; and SEcRETARY PHILIP 
LoveEsJoY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY Cyrus P. 
BARNUM, and LELAND D. Cass, Editor of 
THE RorTariavn, all of Chicago, Ill. T. A. 
WarrREN, Wolverhampton, England, 
President of Rotary International, was 
present during most of the meeting. 

Committee members unable to attend 
were Ben M. CHERRINGTON, of Denver, 
Colo.; Louis F. LAMBELET, of Val de 
Travers, Switzerland; PauL B. McKekg, 
of Portland, Oreg.; Mario De CAMARGO 
PENTEADO, of CAMPINAS, Brazil; G. M. 
VERRALL REED, of Southgate, England; 
B. T. THakur, of Calcutta, India; J. Bur- 
GEss Watt, of Hobart, Australia; ALY 
EMINE YEHIA PAsHA, of Alexandria, 
Egypt; and Jorce M. Zecarra, of Lima, 
Peru; and Luis MaAcuapo, of Havana, 
Cuba, and Watter J. MATHERLY, of 
Gainesville, Fla., alternates-at-large. 


Sure Sign. Driving down the high- 
way recently on a business errand, Ro- 
TARIAN Roy Denny, of San Diego, Calif., 
spied a Marine walking along, stopped 
to give him a lift. During the course of 
the conversation he learned that his 
guest, Prc. FRANK FieL_p, of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., had never been a Rotarian, 
but he knew the meaning of the word. 
While on liberty in the Hawaiian Is- 











How to Find a Business You 
Can Start on a Shoestring! 


END today for two new FREE 
booklets revealing scores of profit- 
able businesses you can quickly and easily 
launch in your own town with as little as $1500 
- . + no plant, machinery, merchandise or 
skilled help needed! 
1. “Opportunities for Limited Capital’’ 
(48 pages) points out dozens of opportunities 
to go in business for yourself. 2. ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited” (64 pages) describes 
many of tomorrow's new jobs in 14 promising 
industries needing workers, distributors, sales- 
men and capital. 

To obtain both FREE booklets simply return 
this ad NOW with $4 for one year (24 issues) 
or only $5 for 2 whole years (48 issues) of 
FORBES, the Magazine with the new service 
feature “‘Opportunities” giving complete details 
of an unusual business opening issue. 


Address Dept. Fe-1, 


I () R } E HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW BUSINESS IDEAS 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


PF (ANE 


Office Valet-—Modern, effi- 
cient, space saving racks and 
ny locker racks. Accommodate 3 
or 4 per sq. ft. Keeps wraps 
aired, dry, “in press.”” Porta- 
ble or Stationary units. 
Checker—Complete Check- 
rooms. Standard in industry, 
hotels, schools and institu- 
tions. 


Write for new Bulletin G-11 


“every 


















VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People’ 
624 5S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


DO/MORE 


Gi Posture Chairs 









——— CUSTOM FITTED 
Write for Polder 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
OLrt.Rr ELKHART, INOITANA 
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SHOP THIS EASY WAY—G:VE 


Fabulous Fruit 


FROM BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 






No. 30 “La Fiesta” 
Mexican Gift Bas- 
ket, about 25 Ibs. 
Express prepaid. 


$1495 


No, 31 
emailer size 
Mexican 
Basket, 15 
Ibs., $8.95 


Choose from new beautifully illustrated 1945 Blue Goose Gift 
catalog ... write for it NOW. See for yourself the rare, fine 
fruit selected for you in Oregon by Blue Goose Orchards—big 
du Comice and d'Anjou pears, enormous Delicious apples 
golden oranges, Coachella Valley dates, meaty mammoth wal- 
nutes and other rare fruits. Supply limited—you'll want to 
order immediately to insure getting these choice fruits in 
gorgeous hand-woven Mexican baskets 


Enroll Your Loved Ones and Friends in our 
Fruit O’ the Calendar Club 
Memberships for 9 months, $31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 
months, $14.00 (includes “Luxury"’ Christmas Basket, then 8, 
5, or 2 additional monthly packages in months you desire). No 
shipments April, May and June. All shipments express prepaid 

and guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 
See new Blue Goose gift catalog in full color for details. Fill in 
coupon for your free copy. Do it now. 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS, American Fruit 
Growers, Inc. 368 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 
Please send me new full-color 1945 catalog de- 
scribing Blue Goose Gift Packages and Fruit 0’ 
the Calendar membership. 





EXTRA FANCY 
Texas Paper-Shell 


PECANS 


Direct From Our Orchards 

UE. yourself and friends a real 

treat—taste the true flavor of 
Southland’s Pride—the Stuart and 
Success Pecans—rich, nutritious 
meats! 

The Stuart and Success are far 
from the ordinary “store varie- 
ties”; they have easy cracking 
| qualities, and are filled with a real 

surprise of delicious flavor. 

hey are the Aristocrats of the 
Pecan family—big, fat, buttery, 
paper-shells, with thick, sweet, 
yellow meats. 


3 pounds $2.25 
5 pounds $3.50 10 peunds $6.50 


EUBANK BROTHERS 


Nurse and Pecan Orchards 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
Cash with order, please. 


REVIEWED IN 
THE ROTARIAN 


OF ALL 








U. S. delivery only. 


BOOK 











sella a :lele) 4 
PPlIED RY 
KSELLER 


Jefferson Street Ohio 


Dayton 2, 


WANTED 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 
to locate in 
MERCERSBURG, PENNA. 
Attractive facilities Abundant resources 
Available Manpower and Locations 
Additional Information on Request 
} FR 0h oon C. Zeger, Mercerburg, Penne. 
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lands, FIELD and some buddies «started 
walking to “town.” After negotiating 
18 miles they spotted a Rotary wheel— 
the first sign of civilization. “‘We knew 
then we were close to a town, and we 
were happy,” he declared. RoTaRIAN 
DENNY, old-time Rotarians will recall, 
was First Vice-President of the National 
Association of Rotary Clubs in 1910. 


Repeater. History is being repeated 
in the Rotary Club of Aurora, Nebr., 
this year. FRANK E. EDGERTON, who 
served as the Club’s 
first President (1920- 

21), is again holding 


down that job, being 
unanimously chosen 








to fill in when the 
President-elect moved 
to another city. PREsI- 
DENT EDGERTON, who 
served as toastmaster 
when his Club ob- Edgerton 
served its silver anni- 


versary some months back, has attended 
Rotary meetings in several European 
countries. 


Relief. 

disbursed 
Rotarians, 

by the 


More than $29,000 has already 
for relief for war-af- 
according to figures 
Board of Directors of 
International. The most recent 
was the granting of $5,000 for 
emergency relief to Rotarians and their 
immediate families in The Philippines. 
The appropriation is being administered 
by Past District GOVERNOR THEODORE L. 
HALL. Other appropriations during the 
past Rotary year include $4,000 for use 
in the northern countries of Europe— 
primarily in Norway—and $1,000 to aid 
a Chinese family whose father was long 
a Rotarian in the Straits Settlements, 
and was held in a concentration camp. 


been 
fected 
released 
Rotary 
action 


‘Service above Self.’ That well-known 
Rotary tenet was recently exemplified 
in an extraordinary way by ALLAN S. 
MATHER, 1944-45 President of the Rotary 
Club of Banff, Alta., Canada. Busy at 
his boathouse, he heard cries from chil- 
dren along the river’s edge. Quickly as- 
certaining that a youngster had ven- 
tured too far onto the thin ice, he snaked 
a canoe to the span of open water, and 
maneuvered around to reach the tot— 
a girl of about 3. While pulling her into 
the canoe, it upset and RoTaRIAN MATHER 
and the youngster tumbled into the icy 
water. He brought her ashore, where 
attempts at artificial respiration were 
made to save her life. Although the ef- 
forts were in vain, friends of RoTaRIAN 
MATHER hail his heroism. 


History Repeats. How time flies was 
clearer to CHARLES J. OVIATT, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International, 
after a recent meeting of his Club in 
Sheridan, Wyo. Selected high-school se- 
niors were guests that day. When he 
introduced one of them, he mentioned 
that just 24 years before, on a similar 
occasion he had introduced the young 
girl’s father—RoTARIAN KENNETH Cox, 
who was seated at her side. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 











45-Year Chant of 
STOCK PRICES 


PECIAL UNITED OPINION p, 
port presents a new 2-page Char 

of the Dow-Jones Industrial Average, 
from 1900 to date, clearly picturing the 
price action in the transition period {| HOBB 
lowing World War I and the subse wncomm 


quent inflationary boom—a record of Hyonth 7 
timely interest to business men and MB ycinct! 
investors. lass all 


Chart also includes the trend of Bong * 
prices, Commercial Paper, Business Ac Go: 
tivity, and Commodity Prices for the ' 






























































p f restol 
same period. 7 oe 
17 VOU, 
This valuable Chart, and the latex J),; in t 
issue of our 12-page Business and sbout 
Investment Service will be sent gladly That | 
without obligation. are 
a Tense 
Send for Bulletin RR-86 FREE! f the U 
r of t 
es 0! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE Res ° 
workers 
210 Newbury St. Boston 16, Mass ey 
worker. 
terial W 
_ | ever be 
FIRST CHOICER:" 
| noses, € 
of discriminating readers is MB parts to 
THE ROTARIANS’;:“ 
They don’t have to be Rotarians to sub MB worker 
scribe! Just send $1.50 in the Americas MM... 4 m 
—($2.00 mene —-for 12 issues of arene 
= reading! Address pore 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il,’ °" 
the stre 
BUILD YOUR OWNE|.. 
oun +i normal, 
NS ott 
7 fingertl) 
FAST-FREEZER RN teem 
Every amateur will be proud to AAD — 
build this household necessit . Both 
which requires no expert know! - 
edge. Operates on 32 or 110 of its a 
volts. There's fun in building inspirat 
and profit in using this handy INS} 
freezer. Saves up to 75% Ina se 
PLANS ARE SIMPLE mae 
These 8 to 40 cubic foot sizes and su 
ullt of new or u parts. : 
Mail $1 bill or check for complete plans and cat alee upon th 
LEJAY MFG., 501 Loday Bidz, MINNEAPOLIS §, mii Me Pro bh 
knew 
“a “ ° we Bs 
Gard’ Electric ‘0 SUPF 
plates ; 
Fly & Insect Killers, 4 start. 
Electric Fans, Electric facture 
Heaters flexible 
Dept. R dental 
6 job of 
ardenhour Mfg. ; palates 
Waynesboro, Pa. a By 
‘ the sar 
° replace 
ldeal Gift for| ee 
The 
Your Service Man! ture si 
De bility, | 
mean in’ or ont of Norvies, Des be per 
; ' the col 
ee Rara de ot ished t 
— FB. pA with | 
ly. sow at pad is a ‘= i 
War ti "Uns “Side “ot fae W hen 
Oe ahd. an cae Bo main, | 
the great Seal of the U.S. 
Available in all sizes. Order place | 
your Ring Now ee oat 
No. 1541 10K SolidGold $18.00 *$62% 36m imple, 
Solid Sterling Silver........ $6.67 aga 20% fe tion of 
Send for circular of other Service Jewelry replac’ 
EDWIN W. LANE CO. Dr. 
» 32 W. Randolph St Chicago }, iil wives 
THE ROTARIAN C 
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HOBBIES that help 


among 


humanity aren't 

Rotarians. This 

th THe Groom tells of one which is 

tly in that class—and yet is ina 
by itself. 


ymmon 






a 


"Gow ATOPROTHESES” is the scienc 
restoring maimed or missing parts of 
body. It doesn’t sound like a hobby, 
1e hands of the man this story 

it is—unequivocally. 
STANLEY D. TYLMAN, 
ver of the dental-school faculty 
e University of Illi and a mem 
the Rotary Club of Chicago. To 
es of returned soldiers and war-plant 
rkers and others he is a wonder 
With a new flexible plastic ma 
41 which is more lifelike than any 
used for artificial 
em durable plastic 
and other body 
those they lost in battle 


it man is Dr 


nois, 


before restora- 
ns, he has made tl 
ses, ears, fingertips, 
ts to replace 

cidents 
Among _ these persons are a war 
e lost his job had 
en restored in ap- 
a taxi driver whose disfigured 


se and face w have kept him off 


who would 


1; mutilated ear be 


sila 
ula 


e street; a young boy who was born 
yut one ear, but who now appears 
il; and a woman whose lost index 

gertip has been replaced so well that 

only is the loss unnoticed, but she 


n use the digit n 
Both the material and 
are Dr. 
le project traceable, 
xible 
were brought 

or five years ago. 
‘ience, Dr. TYLMAN 
for flexible materials 
materials in dental 

Here seemed to be 
odperation of manu 
urers he loped a material for 
flexible and cushioning uses on 
lental replacements, and for the special 
»b of cleft 


rmally. 
the technique 
f its application TYLMAN’S own 


nspiration, the wh« 


a sense, to the f belts 


“glass” 
1 suspenders which 
pon the market f 
om his dental expe! 
ew of the 
supplement hard 
and bridges 
With the « 


deve 


need 


ates 
i Start 
Tact 
portions 
making appliances to close 
palates 
work further, he used 
the same material to construct artificial 
replacements for facial damage. 

The plastic which he uses has a tex 
ture similar to skin, a tissuelike flexi- 
bility, and lifelike translucency. It can 

permanently colored to blend with 

e coloring of the individual, and fin- 
ished to a paper edge to hide the union 
With living tissue. He explains that 
when portions of the original part re- 


By carrying his 


main, the restorations often are held in 
place by them—an artificial ear, for ex- 
imple, fitting over the remaining por- 


on of a damaged ear like a glove and 
replacing the missing segment. 
Dr. Ty~tMAN has the help of the 
Wives of two Rotarians—who do the ac- 
Octoser, 1945 


a 


~ 


lichine Post 


tual modelling. They 
Nancy CooONSMAN HAHN, 
HAHN, a Past Governor of 
and a member of the Winnetka, Illinois, 
Club; and her pupil, Mary S. Briccs, 
wife of SAMUEL BriGcGs, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago. 

Dr. TYLMAN’S work does not replace 
plastic surgery, but supplements it. 
Through it an individual can continue 
social and business contacts while plas- 
tic surgery is being planned, or in cases 
where surgery is deferred or is not ad- 
visable. 

Just how does work of so professional 
and exacting a nature constitute a hob- 
by, you ask? That’s easy. It is a labor 
of love on the Doctor’s part, the count- 
less hours he’s poured into it in four 





are SCULPTRESS 
wife of MANNEL 
District 147 








THE CAMERAMAN catches Dr. 
his workbench, working on a facial cast. 


Tylman at 


years having all been his own. And, 
he’s never charged a cent for his excel- 
lent handiwork, selecting applicants 
whose disfigurement offers the greatest 
challenge to his technical skill. 

That’s somatoprotheses as this dentis- 
try teacher practices it, but it seems to 
his fellow Rotarians that there’s a large 
admixture of “Service above Self” in the 
formula. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Are you a collector or a creator? In either 
case chances are you would like to get in 
touch with others with the same hobby bent. 
Drop a line to THe Hospsynorse Groom, and 
soon he'll list your name below. The only 
requirement is that you be a Rotarian or 
a member of a Rotarian’s family; and the 
only request that you answer any corre- 
spondence which comes your way. 

Pen Pals: Ruth Mac Donald (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes correspond- 
ence with others of same age in any country; 
collects photographs of movie “stars”’), Box 
370, Sydney Mines, N. S., Canada. 

Stamps: Mrs. F. N. Hunt (stepmother of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; wishes to corre- 
spond with persons in other countries), 35 
Main St. 35, Napier, New Zealand. 

Norman Rockwell Pictures: Homer Pit- 
tard (collects Norman Rockwell pictures; 
will exchange; desires correspondence with 
others similarly interested), Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., U.S.A 

—TuHe HossyHorse Groom 
















@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
MAHOGANY 
ALCOHOL-PROOF 
FINISH 







card players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 









outeethoon tte 


\ EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc 


Write for 





CLEVER new convenience for 


SOR eae oor So 










7 - SS ee 
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Your Old Guns 


for W/L 


your merchandise 


and Used Bargains in Riftes 






Guns, Reels, Rods, etc. at once — a 

or mail description Ww 

GET YOUR COPY! Fo ar 
an “Gverenteed Bergain Catalog” 


ond Coup thn of maw and ered quae end ether hare 
a al 2 iat antltahal 


D SO. MALSTED ST. CHCA 7, Wh 





T Guns at KSG, America’s Biggest Gua 
Trading Center, where you get MORE for 
and buy for less. Lerge 
Y selection 1945 Models (for delivery right now) 
Shotguns 
Handguns, from $5 —to the finest. Ship your 





Why pay tancy prices 
for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 





TO SADDLE eee oven 400 
popular items of Englist 


HORSE 


and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
. Write today. 

Co., De 





The Real Thing for mounting Snapshots, Cards Stamps 
ete. No paste needed. Pocket Gummed Inside for 
holding prints tight or loose. Neat, Quick and 
Artistic wo. Sold at photo supply and album 


counters or send 10c today for pha. of 100 
12 and Free Samples to See and Try them 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Torey 
eK 471) W.Clark wk Chicago- 4O-II. 


<gald coated FLINTS 
aad LIGHTER FLUID 












y~— W ANTED—Sales Manage 


At once: Division Director for permanent field 
Sales Managerial position for consumer-ty pe selling 
in City and Farm territory. Previous experience 
in organizing, training and guiding District 
Managers and salespeople required. Must 
over 35, have car, be free to travel extensively. 
willing to work hard, have confidence in own 
ability to achieve and a real desire to earn a 
high yearly income with drawing account to 
start. New market study will convince right man 
Powerful Postwar Selection and Training Program 
nearly ready. Special consideration given ex- 
service men with previous sales training experience 
Not a desk job. 
Reply to 


Cc. W. STUART & CO., INC. 
Newark, New York 





Wiesenfeld 
pt. 44-G, 112 W. North 


Avenue, a 8 1, Maryland. 
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BELLS * ROAD SIGNS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Write for complete details 
Everything your Club needs! Honor Roll 
Plaques e Lapel Buttons e Luncheon 
Badges e Flags & Banners e Speaker's 
Stands e Record Systems « Emblem 
Souvenirs. 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


\3) 325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, til. 


WAR MEMORIALS ... rnis 100-year-oid 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNAT! METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R ° 34th & Rovertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





















Rotary Fiag Set 
B6 Silk ve 
four ve ituarcated| 
Stands 











areees seat on gar sate © 
We write 
ey ae . Handbook "wh 1,50, Puplis ad 
sed Temorose ‘aiks” mailed thty, 


figs Nicht Dorin 8h 
RO a 


Night Stories, $1. Salesman's 
& Lodee yee men 1,50, 














oo Chairman’ . 
ht Reger tar Bee Ot 
Write for I —- 44 


programa, 
RATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
W, Sth St, Cleveland 13, —* 
me 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the eriticiem, re-writing and ghost-writ 











scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. Vou get full and exciusive use of ali material 
d. No Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and specches aiso turnished. Free circulars. 
CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 











ANNOUNCING—The First Edition 
SHAFER'S UNIVERSAL SCRAP BOOK 
Compiled During 25 years of reading 

THE WORLD'S BEST AUTHORS 

Approx. 235 pages, Size 8x/0 in. 

Attractively bound—prepaid $3.50 


THE SHAFER SPEECH SERVICE 
SUNBURY, PENNA. 




















BEST LADIES Nile We Evep HAD 


‘That's the UNIV 


where sbout THE LAUGH FIESTA. 8 hours 
r Ev varying furnished: 
OR MON iY REFUND. 


Chicago 14, #1. 














My no vorile Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIANn Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. High on the list of favorite stories 
of Charles G. Tennent, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, is the following: 


Lieutenant General Courtney H. 
Hodges, who commanded the American 
First Army in Europe, was resting at 
High Hampton, a mountain resort near 
Asheville, a few weeks ago. A 7-year- 
old boy walked up to him, looked him 
up and down from head to foot. He 
backed off and said: 

“So you are a general, eh?” 

“Yes,” General Hodges replied. 

“And a four-star general at that?” the 
boy added. 

“Yes, son.” 

“Well, you know there are five-star 
generals, don’t you?” 


Manpower—1935 


We've received your application, 
And we like its clear-cut style. 
We regret we cannot use you, 
But we'll keep your name on file! 


Manpower—1945 
We've received your application, 
And your style is uninspired, 
Your misspelling is atrocious, 
Please report at once... you’re hired! 
—ADDISON H. HALLOCK 


Pi for the Eye 


If you like pi, here’s your dish. It 
came about when a galley of type was 
knocked off the frame. The lines, as 
you will have little trouble recogniz- 
ing once you straighten out the type, 
are from Plutarch’s Life of Agesilaus II. 
Here is the mess: 

tI si rmtcesunacci nda erppor saureme 
ttah egvi na tonica sit harctcrea, dan 
kame ti rteihe odog ro dba. 


Embedded Battlers 


Embedded in the following sentences 
are Americans whose names will always 
stand high in military and naval annals. 
Can you find them? 

1. We wired a number of his friends, 
but finally we found Philip at Tonopah, 
Nevada. 

2. A quick glance showed the horse 
was poorly shod. Gesturing to the driv- 
er, we pointed out the poor blacksmith- 
ing. 

3. Even in high school, Seelig ran 
the 100-yard dash in ten seconds. 


4. On every corner were three » 
shals eying the crowd with care 
5. You could always count on Ji, 
stand pat, changing his mind only . 
der shatterproof argument. j 

6. An examination disclosed a pro, 
ankle; easily we could see he’d be 
capacitated for weeks. 

7. Jean was in a huff. “Always s 
to darn! Old shirts to mend! 
out trousers to repair!” 


The answers to these puzzles 
found on page 63. 


Sherman’s Sermon 


There once was a General Sher; 

Who preached a very short sermoy 

He let out a yell, 

And said, ‘War IS HELL,” 

Which ended the sermon of Sher 
—ROTARIAN H. B. Davis 


TJales “dates Told 


A jest’s prosperity ties in the ear o1 
him that hearsit, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


It’ll Help 

Studying economics won’t help ke 
you out of the bread line, but at lea 
you'll know why you’re there:—The 
tator, MAcomB, ILLINOIs. 


Among Those Present 

The reporter was sent to write up 
charity ball. Next day the editor calle 
him to his desk. 

“Look here, what do you mean } 
this? ‘Among the most beautiful girl 
was Henry Lewis Bottomley.’ Why,) 
idiot! 


Old Bottomley isn’t a girl—an 
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a discourse on present manpower problems. 


THE ROTARIAN 























LINNEA PERFUME 


“A Breath of Old Sweden” 


$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores 
Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands Dis 
covered by the world’s greatest naturalist. 
Kar! von Linné, who named and classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fra- 
grance of a little Swedish woodland flower 
so entranced Linné that he gave the flower 
his own name, Linnea Perfume brings to 
you the fragrance of the Linnea flower 
That Rotarian readers may enjoy the thrill of 
knowing this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a 
Get Acquainted”’ package, prepaid to you for only 
This package not sold in any store. Mail 
coupon now for yourself and friends. 


DP Mii ccseeccedsesseces “Get Acquainted” 
Packages, 


Enclosed find §........-+ 


LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 
200 West Ohio St.. Dept. 31. Chicaao 10. th 


_TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Z, Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E, OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILL 
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WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 


PERFORMANCE 





Octoser, 1945 











besides he’s one of our principal stock- 
holders.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,”” returned the realistic 
reporter. “But that’s just where he 
was.”—The Catalina Islander. 


‘This Is Ration *&#!’ 

A certain G. I. Joe writes that Army 
food is all right, but that one cannot al- 
ways tell what he is eating. He has to 
take a brief pause for ration identifi- 
cation.—The Pilot, Corpus CHRISTI, 
TEXAS. 


Social Service-Minded 

“Yes,” said the conceited young bach- 
elor, “I have the greatest admiration for 
women. But I wouldn’t marry one of 
them—not me!” 

“I see,” said the sweet young thing. 
“You not only admire women, but you 
have a sincere regard for their welfare.” 
—The Catalina Islander. 





When you can realize $2 on an in- 
vestment of a minute of your time— 
that's not a bad return. And it's pos- 
sible—by thinking of a last line to com- 
plete the unfinished limerick below. 
Send your line—or lines if you wish—to 
The Fixer, care of The Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago I, 
Illinois. If yours is selected as one 
of the three best submitted, you will 
receive a check for $2. All entries 
are due December !.—Gears Editors. 











Ball’s Game 


One envies the drive of Bill Ball 
(He's in charge of our Rotary Hall), 
To him work’s a game, 
And resting’s a shame, 
In rustling up a few rhyme words, you 
may not want to overlook brawl, call, 
drawl, fall, gall, scrawl, small, stall. 


Trade Talks 


Firsthand “dope” on how home Ro- 
tary Club “boys” made good (see the 
limerick about them in THE Rorarian for 
July) brought a varied response from 
readers. Recall the lines? 

Vocational talks, we have found, 
Give us programs amusing and sound. 

We have learned about trade, 

How our boys made the grade, 


Considered by The Fixer as the best 
lines submitted to finish the limerick 
were these, the contributors of which 
have now each received a $2 check: 


And what makes all 
around, 


(Bernard M. Allen, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chesire, Connecticut.) 


By keeping both feet on the ground. 


(Mrs. George W. Smith, wife of a 
West Palm Beach, Florida, Rotarian.) 


And went over the top with a bound. 
(Fritz Clark, Rolla, Missouri.) 


the wheels go 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


Pr FoR THE Eve: “It is circumstance and 
proper measure that give an action its char- 
acter, and make it either f goes or o 

EMBEDDED BaTTLERs: 1. Patton. 2. Hodges. 
3. Grant. 4. Halsey. 5. Patch. 6. Lee. 7. 
Arnold. 














HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use oi pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 


aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM. 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


Hold Those You Have 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


225 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO | itl 
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The +. and foster the idea! 
Fc p ee ree on eae 


jar to encourage and foster: 


ness of cll useful occupations, 


























Last Page 


THE ATOMIC BOMB, 
writes a correspondent, “has made 
the Charter of San Francisco as 
obsolete as ‘the surrey with the 
fringe on top.’” 

What he really means, we think, 
is not that the Charter has become 
scrap paper; rather, that the re- 
lease of atomic energy has made 
clear with urgent and climactic 
emphasis the trend of technology 
and science. Gunpowder put the 
foot soldier on the level of the 
knight on horseback. Printing 
opened the doors of knowledge to 
rich and poor. Steam and internal- 
combustion engines, the telegraph, 
and the radio made it possible for 
men to act as though the world 
was one world. The atomic bomb 
compels them to do so. 

Humanity is fortunate that the 
secret is in the hands of peace- 
loving nations. But Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, elsewhere in this issue, 
warns against what Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, vice-president of the 
American Physical Society, calls 
“Maginot Line mentality.” The 
cost of research and the compara- 
tive scarcity of uranium may for a 
while aid in keeping the secret of 
atomic energy, but it cannot for- 
ever be kept a U.S.-British-Cana- 
dian monopoly. Fervent wishing 
does not change that fact. 

It therefore behooves the na- 
tions that wrote the Charter of 
San Francisco not to put that doc- 
ument in the discard along with 
the fringed surrey, but to expand 
it. Its security provisions took 
into account battleships and ba- 
zookas and jet airplanes; now they 
must be extended to the atomic 
bomb. But note that the pattern 
—which is the control of armed 
force—remains the same. 

No, the effort at San Francisco 
to create security was not lost mo- 
tion; nor was the work there done 
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» (1) The development of acquaintance as an 
Ob ects opportunity for service. 
J] (2) High ethical standards in business and 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 










of serv- ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
prise, in 3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
ond community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and pecoce 
through a world fellowship of business and 


and the professional men united in the ideal of 














omrernt 


to create ways and means to re- 
duce the causes of war. The 
atomic bomb has but quickened 
with necessity the movement to 
raise standards of living and to 
promote eoéperation among peo- 
ples. ‘Today the atomic secret is 
closely guarded in three nations; 
someday it may be the common 
property of all. What will hap- 





A FAITH is a necessity to 
aman. Woe to him who be- 


lieves in nothing. 
—Victor Hugo 











pen then will be determined by 
what is done meanwhile by the 
Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, by Rotary, 
and by all other agencies seek- 
ing to put into practice the ideal 
of service. 


JUST FIVE YEARS AGO 
this month, Dr. Compton, writing 
in THE ROTARIAN under the title 
Science Is Not Enough!,* sounded 
a note of faith and optimism 
which is pertinent to this day 
when menread with fear and dread 
and wonder of the atomic bomb. 
Pointing out that 24 civilizations 
had arisen and fallen during hu- 
man history, he asked, “Is our 
civilization .. . the 25th, to follow 
its predecessors into oblivion?” 
His answer: 

I think not. I think we can escape 
the vicious spiral of wars if we make 
wise use of the one tool which we have 
and which the ancients, even our 
grandfathers, did not have. It is tech- 
nology. 

But science is not enough. The same 
energy that will drive an engine, heat 
a house, cook our food, and refine ore 





*Reprinted in the booklet A World to 
reeds In, published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


Printed in U.S.A.—W, F. Hal! Printing Co. 






into steel, can destroy a City, a force 
a ship, or a home without mercy. ; 
great forces loosed by man may ..,. 

hilate him or enrich his living a. ,. 
ters of the Nile do its valley. |; 

a matter of control. 

Weal or woe? Which shal! | 
Here lies the great opportunit, 
men of illwill seize upon it, civyiljza;;,, 
may slip back into another Dark 4), 
If men of goodwill press it, civiliza; 
will advance. 

Science and the forces that ¥ 
looses, he said, are unmoral. §j 
ence is based upon “a faith thy 
our universe is not a chaos but g 
ordered cosmos” and that “inhe, 
ent in what is true is that whic 
will serve creation in its higheg 
form, which is humanity.” 

Those words, from a man wh 
has contributed as have few in his 
generation to the effort to unlock 


Nature’s secrets, are reassuring, 
























WHILE SCHOOLMASTERS 
of the United Nations meet iy 
London next month (see page 13) 
to lay global plans, the Youth 
Committee of Rotary Interna 
tional suggests that. Rotarians do 
some thinking and acting on the 
home-town level. It proposes: 

1. That Rotarians willingly serve 
on boards of education. 

2. That Rotarians use their influ. 
ence to obtain salaries for teachers 
commensurate with the time required 
for training and comparable to salaries 
in other important professions, realiz 
ing that the education of youth is of as 
much importance as business success 
and that, if the results are forthcom 
ing, the cost is a good investment. 

3. That Rotarians encourage young 
people fitted by personality and mental 
ability to enter the teaching profession. 

4. That in the interests of a better 
understanding of the functions of edu 
cation a definite program of public re 
lations be inaugurated in each com: 


munity. 

5. That Rotarians support educa Ab 
tional authorities in expanding the cu win 
riculums to include courses that wil ; 
play a greater part in efficient living with 
and promote better health. face 

6. That school systems be encour 
aged to offer the boy and the gir! afte com 
leaving school additional educationa 
opportunities and service according | 
their needs. V 


All of which seems reasona)! 
Schools have been carrying on un & nity 
der baffling difficulties. Only with & onl 
active support from business an! 
professional leaders in their com- 
munities can they succeed in the! 
task. It is to develop the wise! 
citizenship so direly needed. 


“2, vAtameceraadthes 








A beautiful brochure showing prize- 
winning War Memorial designs sent 
without cost to Committee Chairmen 
faced with the problem of modern 


commemoration. 


THEN you need help in selecting 
a memorial, whether for commu- 
nity Or private commemoration, it is 


only wise to turn to the foremost me- 





morial center in the United States — to 
the Barre Granite Association, in Barre, 
Vermont, “The Granite Center of the 
World.” 

A recent national contest for new 
war memorial ideas produced some in- 
spiring and economical designs which 
should be of vital interest to commu- 
nity committees charged with the prac- 
tical solution of this imposing current 





problem. 

The prize-winning designs from this 
contest have been bound into a pro- 
fusely illustrated brochure which is 
available to properly identified mem- 
bers of community planning commis- 
sions. The edition is limited so please 
make your request as soon as possible. 
Address: Barre Granite Asso-(gARRE) 


(euito) 


ciation, Barre, Vermont. 


Select BARRE GRANITE Memorials 
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office performance 


tremendously” 
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Office Manager, United Air Lines 





s ITH this equipment,” continues Mr. Wells, “the 
time and cost of sending our materials to outside 
firms for reproduction has been materially reduced. 
We are delighted with the performance of the David- 
son Dual Duplicator and feel that it has been a sound 
investment. Material reproduced on this machine is 
distributed throughout United’s coast-to-coast system, 
and manuals which our pilots use are being converted 
to the Davidson process because of its easy legibility.” 
Mr. F. T. Corneliussen, Assistant to the Office Man- 
ager, in charge of the duplicating department, adds, 
“We feel that this machine will amortize itself in less 
than one year when operated at capacity.” 

Here, as in hundreds of other busy offices throughout the 
country, the Davidson Dual Duplicator is performing out- 
standing service simplifying office operations by pro- 
ducing dozens or hundreds of copies of shop orders, ship- 
ping instructions, production orders, etc., with but a single 


Pavidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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writing . . . reducing costs, saving time, improving ef 
ciency. With it you can produce your own stationery, ¢n- 
velopes, bulletins, office forms, shipping tags, advertising 
literature in one or more colors, form letters, and dozens 
other items. And, remember, The Davidson provides five 
different methods of low cost reproduction . . . from papet 
or metal direct offset plates (produce them yourself), photo 
graphic offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates, 
Only a Davidson can give you all this in one machine, 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
eee ees 










Write for this FREE book 


It anticipates your questions about the 
Davidson and answers them fully . . 

shows how it can save you money.., 
and includes samples of its work. Write 
on your firm letterhead . . . no obligation. 










Davidson salutes the 25th birthday of 
the nation’s first coast-to-coast air 
route, now flown by United Air Lines 
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